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jas) OJECTIONS and projecting 

gm) buildings in the metropolis are 
| just now occupying the attention 
of many of our town readers. 
In another part of our impres- 
sion, a report of a case, at the 
Clerkenwell Police Court, will 
be found, wherein it will be 
seen that the District Surveyor, 
forced, as we have reason to 
believe, by pressure from without, 
to act against his better judgment, 
summoned the owners of certain 
houses in the New-road, Penton- | 
ville, who bad built over their fore- 
courts, on the ground that the addi-| 
tions so made were projections beyond 
the general line of fronts, and that as 
they had not obtained the permission 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, these 
were contrary to the Building Act. The 26th 
section of the Act says,— 

“ Except in so far as is permitted by this section 
in the ease of shop-fronts, and with the exception of 
water-pipes and their appurtenances, copings, cornices, 
facias, window dressings, and other like architectural 
decorations, no projection from any building shall 
extend beyond the general line of fronts in any street, 
except with the permission of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works hereinafter mentioned.” 

The sitting magistrate ruled (as was settled 
over and over again by the official referees under 
the late Buildings Act), that these additions 
were not projections from a building, but build- 
ings themselves, and therefore did not fall within 
his jurisdiction. 

Considerable misapprehension appears to exist 
with respect to projecting buildings, and dis- 
trict surveyors have been blamed for not inter- 
fering, when, in truth, they have no control in 
the matter. The provision against the erection 
of buildings “ beyond the regular line of build- 
ings” is made in the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, section 143 of which says,— 








“No building shall, without the consent in writing 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, be erected be- 
yond the regular line of buildings in the street in 
which the same is situate, in ease the distance of such 
line of buildings from the highway do not exceed 30 
feet, or within 30 feet of the highway where the dis- 
tance of the line of buildings therefrom amounts to 
or exceeds 30 feet, notwithstanding there being 
gardens or vacant spaces between the line of buildings 
and the highway. 

And in case any building be erected contrary to 
this enactment, it shall be lawful for the vestry or 
district board in whose parish or district such building 
is situate to cause the same to be demolished or set 
back (as the case may require), and to recover the 
expenses incurred by them from the owner of the 
premises in manner provided by this Act.” 


The Board of Works have had under con- | 


sideration for some time a letter to the District | 
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There are many cases in which no declaration of "fluence of ancient monuments, to give the 
the Board could enforce such a reading, and , character of a work of art. ‘The artist-arehi- 
sending it out will simply serve to cause delay , tect, he says, must consider what the age de- 
and vexation. We have a case in point before , mands as essential in architectural works ; he 
us at this moment. The forecourts, 30 or 40 feet | must review the past, aud see what has already 


in length, of a range of houses have been built | pene produced for similar objects, and mint 
modifications may be necessary ; and, lastly, he 


over for some time past, with the exception of ' must determine in what manner the imagination 
one about the centre. On this the owner is' must work, so as to create ew matter, and so 
about to build, and he is informed by the sur- that that may harmonize with the ancient part,— 
veyor to the Local Board that he must obtain so that, without losing sight of the original 
the consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works 4/y/e, the design may produce the impression of 
before he begins, or he will involve himself in @ entirely new one, in which assimilation to 
trouble. No declaration in the world can make the old style may otill me recognized, and afford 
the term “regular line of buildings” apply in = so pecmperaik aan . pear y ag Nat pmciee 
this case to any but the li ( shops on each’ ¢ Gchikel and Renn Hee 1 we ag yor 
. any Dut the Ane of shops On ¢acn of Schinkel and Klenze. How far was it not 
side already brought out: the owner will, of jn advanee of the system adopted in the use of 


course, therefore pay no attention to the inti- 
mation, beyond denying the necessity, and as no 
Local Board of sane men would think of fruit- 
lessly involving the parish in law, by eausing a 
building put up in such a position to be demo- 
lished (the only course open), the requirements 
of the Board are brought into contempt. 

We are quite as anxious as the Metropolitan 
Board can be to preserve the thoroughfares from 
invasion (our endeavours to that end date very 
long before theirs), but it is useless to attempt 


the Greek models in England ? 

We therefore apprehend that we differ greatly 
from the measure of the modern German school, 
taken by Mr. Gwilt, a writer from whom we must 
always differ with regret. Mr. Gwilt, in a 
work to which we have before referred,+ and 
which was written expressly to disprove the 
high estimate formed of the sehool, felt that 
the Germans had “ trusted too much to decora- 
tion, and too little to general forms; ” that “in 
the endeavour to unite the Grecian school, 
strictly so called, with the arrangements of the 
Italian school, they have produced a style which 


to go beyond the law and apply the same rule : : 
to all cases, without reference to circumstances. partakes of the beauties of neither, beeause the 
In respect of “projections,” the Board have one is destructive of the ee and he doubted 
been very strmgent, and loud are the complaints | am sags such union would be ever tastefully 
which reach us both of injurious delay and in-| That there are no errors of general design 
justice. Take one case: the builder of a house, ' and detail in the buildings of Berlin and Munich, 
in a rural suburb, standing some distance from ' we would net say. In the latter city, indeed, 
the footway in its own garden, desired to have : with all its architectural splendour, there are 
a small bow-window. The adjoining house on things which we, especially, with the views of 
one side is in the same hands, and there is 4tt which we have expressed, must regret. One 


garden ground on the other, yet the Board Work is an imitation of the Pitti palace at 
refuse the application. Surely this is an unne- | Florence ; another essays to reproduce the Arch 
: j . - . Of Constantine ; another the Loggia dei Lanzi ; 
cessary interference with private will, and is,! another the Basilica of St. Panl-withentdhe- 
moreover, greatly opposed to the improvement , Walls, at Rome ; and so on,—but not universally. 
of our street architecture. ‘In the elaborate interior decoration of some of 
The Board should be careful : if they are not | these buildings, and in many details of architec- 
swamped by the sewers, they may get impaled , tural ornament by Klenze, Gartner, Zeibland, 
on “ projections.” Oblmiiller, and others, a fertility in design is 
| displayed, such as contemporary English arehi- 
FEET eee oper ‘tects had no field for, afforded to them ; and the 
THE PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURE talent for which, therefore, they generally neg- 
IN OUR OWN COUNTRY.* ‘lected to cultivate. Bavaria, indeed, possesses 
In 1820, the year when George 1V. began | many Rg sn — of — prrecipie 
his reign, the Glyptothek, at Munich—by 0! ar an the imitations whieh have been 
ya estar oe for the Crown aes referred to. ae 
afterwards Louis of Bavaria, out of the savings That which we regard as the distinctive 
of his private purse. This building more than , style of Germany from about the time when 
any other, exemplifies what there is of value in , Schinkel and Klenze began their eareer, in 
the distinctive characteristics of modern German | Common with the style which generally pre- 
arehitecture. There is a generic difference vailed in England, was one which bore a certari 
between the design here and that of the | relation to Greek architeeture. A _ relation, 
Walhalla. The latter building, externally, | indeed, the German bore, but one that was essen- 
is little more than a reproduction of the old tially different to the relation of the Englisl: 
Greek temple placed, however, upon a grand | epee a 3 vate of gaining —_ nage 
site—and not, like the parallel effortsin Anglo-| 0! association between a new Work and an oid 
Greek architecture, Be ont in its acees.|st3le, which — — ee a pe a 
sories, and half developed as to details. The, architect lost that pleasure m the very act © 
Walhalla was not actually commenced till the | attempting solely the imitation. : 
year 1830. Internally, it has greater novelty Unsuccessful as all imitation, then, is—from 
of design.t In the Glyptothek, however, the | the very nature of imitation—the architect never 
cg aye se held y new  prinaiples of en eye pe ahoegper (anit eTENE. aa apenk 
in the application of old sty es, such as in the ; NO ol pecuniary means. iat Is a poln worth 
course of these papers, we have recognised and | considering in a fair estimate of British works ; 





Surv “th ref ager | maintained as those which should be acted upon 
urveyors with referenee to this matter (see |in all parallel cases. Schinkel—who, in the 
p. 546, auée), requesting them to inform builders | museum at Berlin, and others of his buildings, 
and others who may desire to build on fore-| worked the Classical styles in the same spirit— 
courts that the consent of the Board must has left on record his opinion of the means 
first be obtained, and to call the attention of through which original architeeture may be 
the Board to any cases in which their warning produced at the same time that adequate regard 
may have been disregarded. This request, if! paid to precedent. The notes were given to 


made, the District Surveyors will doubtless | the world by Dr. Waagen. Schinkel refers to 


: | the indiscriminate use of old models, and of the 
attend to, but they have no power to go further. ‘error in another case, of designing a building 


_ Touching the interpretation of the €xpres-' solely with reference to its intended use and 
sions, “ the general line of fronts in any street,” | construction; he perceives how far practical 
and “‘the regular line of buildings,” the Board, | considerations should prevail so as to render 
in the letter referred to, say they “regard these | the appearance of a building consistent with the 
terms as implying the live of houses in the | Purpose, —yet how far, on the other hand, 
street, as origiually designed and built, without artistic feeling should conjoin with the in- 
reference to subsequent additions, or so far as| * See p»ge 522, ante. 





but it is a point which has been somewhat too 
often advanced, as though in extenuation of 
radical errors against arf. Tu the English 
* Greek ” architecture, an imitation of a portion 
of a Greek building—the portico—and that 
portion even wanting the elements of plan which 
made the chief expression of the Greek por- 
tico, — was set on to an undecorated struc- 
ture which was distinctly separate and oppo- 
site to it in every feature. There was no 
combination, no design; in short, no ar¢. The 
nature of the error we may hope is now under- 
stood; zad had not the taste for the classical 
styles passed out of fashion, the merit of some 
few English architects who were capable of 
rising above the general character of Anglo- 
“Greek” architecture, might be appreciated 





* These vew- wil le found at grester } ngtn, in the Bulk’ 
vol. vii. p. 424, “‘Sclinkel on Art-baneation,” 


built when these Acts came into operation.” a A New of the taterior wos given tn the Builier, vel 2 





+ “ Elewents of Archite tu a! Crit*o'sm.” 
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better than it is. Gandy, and in some degree 
Wilkins, Inwood, and Basevi, were of the 
minority that we allude to. In the general 
fashion of Anglo-Greek architecture, there is 
ever the appearance of unsuccessful attempt,— 
not that incompleteness which is inevitable m 
all human works—or that, perhaps incidental to 
the best art, which allows the mind of the 


observer to fill up something,—but a pretension | 


along with which you are asked to suppose this 
thing away, or take that thing as real, or to re- 
ceive, in short, as good art and evidence of de- 
sign, a result, whereof the prominent expression 
tells the absence of the very intellectual operation 


The space between these ante, in each wing, has 
three “tabernacle niches” with statues. The pedi- 
ments of the niches have acroteria, and the cornice 
of the entablature has a range of antefixe, 
closely set. It is through ornaments of this 
description, which he is fond of introducing, 
and which have both Greek character and 
novelty of design,—that much of Klenze’s merit 
in the treatment of details consists. Mr. Gwilt, 
however, we shall find is of a different opinion. 
The whole front stands upon three exceedingly | 
deep steps, a resource which is of some value in | 
the old Greek temples. The value of a base- 
ment of steps has been, perhaps, too little turned 








which goes to produce art. Some portion of|to account i modern buildings. In the Glyp- 
the art-result, as we shall shortly argue, may be | tothck, however, we are not sure that there is 
due to mere form—that is, regarding form apart | no impression of an inconvenience at the 
from what has also to be viewed with reference | entrance ; and which requires the filling up of 
to art—namely, structure. ‘The observer, how- | the deep risers with practicable steps. Again, 
ever, must be party, as it were, to the separate | another architect woe probably not have made 
appeal as preferred to his eye ; he must recognize | the steps the same inheight, alongthefront—con- 
that such an appeal is justifiable in the pron sidering the difference between the centre and 
case, for the attainment of the beautiful in form,!the wings: but the unison of the design is 
—-the value of which last itself, he appreciates,— | served by the arrangement. 
though his understanding will not bear being} Mr. Gwilt complains, first, that the wings 
asked to subvert itself, in order that an actual/have no more relation to the central building 
structural requisite shall be departed from.|than to any other building. The antifixe do 
Thus, on the one hand, art-caprice in forms | not perform their real office of hiding the joints 
which have structural office, and, on the other, | of tiles, the attic at the back being in contra- 
the notion that sometimes gets abroad, that | diction to them: the niches might have been 
mere truth of structure is all that is needed to}taken from Diocletian’s palace, with the 
produce art and beauty, seem to be both preju-| addition of Greek foliage on their pediments ; 
dicial to the result of good architecture. j and they are so large as to overpower the 
These considerations are worthy of being held | portico; “steps are made for ascent,” and 
in view in any comparison of the works of |‘ are only proper and beautiful as the ascent 
England and Germany.—Mr. Gwilt seems to) they afford is easy; and finally, there is no 
have taken exception chiefly to the details,— , correspondence in character between the ex- 
which we regard as not generally discordant | ternal and internal architecture. There is some 
with the style, and as singularly original incon-| force, it must be admitted, in most of these 
ception ; he objects to what he calls the com- | objections. The design, however, remains a 
bination of Greek and Italian architecture, and | work of great beauty, and far in advance of 
he seems to us to give foo little eredit to the per- | anything produced at the same time in England. 
ception of the real beauties of the original style, | The difficulty of managing the portico we have 
and to the new inventions which are manifest. | referred to on a former occasion. It is de- 
But it will be well to describe one or more of | sirable that such a feature should appear end- 
the German works. wise to a block of building; but on this 
The Glyptothek at Munich is a building oceu-| principle, where there are wings attached, 
pying an area of ground about 220 feet square, | unison of character is not easily retained; and 
and consists of a swi¢e of halls or galleries sur-|the portico, as at the’ London University 
rounding an internal court, from which, except- College, is apt to be stilted up, so as to suggest 
ing the two apartments at the back, the whole | the practical inconvenience which at the college, 
building is lighted. It consists of a single floor, | seeing that the entrance is never used, we infer 
raised in the main part of the plan about 5 feet | must actually exist. 
above the ground level ; and the general height | Of the other objections, the point as to the 
is about 42 feet. Externally, the architecture! accordance of interior and exterior, surely 
pertains to the Greek character; but internally approaches to hyperoriticism. Would discord- 
the halls are domed and arched over in the! ance be discovered? If so, it must be painfull 
Roman system. The view in the Builder obvious in another remarkable work, of moor 
(vol. x. p. 185), from Klenze’s work, will serve | 
to explain the character of the style and decora- 
tion,—but wanting the colour, which, considering 





-more recent date, where comparatively little 
_has been said of it,—namely, St. George’s Hall, 
at Liverpool. 


the purpose of the building and the views of the | 
architect, it is essential to take into considera- | 
tion in judging of the result. The principal | 
front has in the centre an octostyle portico, 
with, however, a range of four columns behind, | 
in antis, and a single doorway in the rear wall. | 
The pediment and roof are carried up to a 
greater elevation than the wings of the front, | 
the entablature of the main order passing 
clear over those wings. The height to the 
top of the acroterium is 68 feet. It shows’ 
the slight pe of the chief beauties of 
classical architecture, that this portico was during | 
long, almost a solitary modern instance of the 


We must omit description of the decorations of 
the Glyptothek,—not because they are of no im- 
portance in the history of art, but because they do 
not happen to belong to our more immediate 
question. The galleries and apartments, how- 
ever, we may say, include the Egyptian Hall, 
the Etruscan Hall, the Hall of gina,* Hall of 
Apollo, and Hall of Bacchus, the Hall of Niobe, 
Hall of the Gods, Hall of the Trojans, Hall 
of Heroes, Hall of the Romans, Hall of 
Sculpture, and another called the Hall of 
Modern Sculpture. The vivid colouring of the 
walls and sellers of a museum is justified by 
Klenze, who has said: —‘ Too great simplicity 


use of two ranges of columns. Indeed, until) has prevailed in Italy and other countries in 
the building of the National Gallery and the the treatment of museums; and the dull stony 
Royal Exchange,—where, however, the rear- | hue adopted, does not at all suit ancient monu- 
ward columns are less numerous and on a dif-| wents: certain richness of decoration is 
ferent principle,—the portico of the Glyptothek necessary, and deep colours should be used 
was generally referred to as unique. e have,'on the walls, to make these antique statues 
however, mentioned the use 0 two ranges of | appear to advantage.” It may be well to 
columns, though on a different ages: of plan, | note, as expressing an opinion acted upon 
by Harrison, of Chester. The order at the! out of England, that imitations of coloured 
Glyptothek is Ionic,—the capitals having seulp- ;marbles are used generally. It is also 
tured neckings, and the shafts of the columns | worth mentioning, that whilst on the frieze 


being unfluted. The pediment is enriched with | opposite the entrance, there is an inscription 


gory og The lai which, as we have said, ' ascribing the formation of the collection, and 
are less in elevation, have their own entablature 


: th ti yy ss 
and an attic, and these last do‘not butt against the | spt nie nnt —— pin Tat . thee Be. 
central block of building in the ordinary way ; | tion in honour of the architect, and over one a 
for, there is a slight recess, so that the mould- the right, an inscription in | f th 
ings may return—an angle being thus produced * Gc ee ee 
uniform with the angle of the bili: ons 


_ painter Cornelius, 
anta pilaster being at the angle in each case. 





| * The Hall of Ezina is that which is shown in the view before 
referred to. 


| The other chief building about which Mr. Gwilt 
might be at issue with us, would be Schinkel’s 
Museum, at Berlin. This building forms an 
unbroken oblong of 276 feet by 170 feet ; and 
the principal fagade, which is at one of the 
longer sides, consists of a grand colonnade of 
eighteen fluted Ionic columns of 40 feet in 
height, and broad ante at the angles. The 
columns rest upon a solid stylobate, or po- 
dium, of the same height as the basement story 
of the other fronts, and unbroken, except by a 
flight of steps in the centre, occupying the 
width of seven intercolumns. Within, this 
central portion has four columns in antis, beyond 
which is a low screen with open-work bronze 
doors, inclosing the staircase,—the upper part 
of which, however, appears, and gives the 
distinctive character to that part of the build- 
ing viewed from the exterior. The general 
rearwall of the portico is sustehed with 
marbles, and was designed to receive paint- 
ings in fresco. The entablature of the order 
—" sculptured eagles, one over each 
column. A rotunda occupies the centre of the 
building. This has a gallery borne by columns, 
and is domed over at the top. r. Gwilt 
objects to the appearance of the staircase, as 
contradictory to the idea of a single story, con- 
veyed by the order; to the general want of 
variety ; to details, such as doors cutting through 
the stylobate at the sides of the building ; and 
to many other points,—one of which may now be 
worth inquiring into. 

In the museum by Schinkel there is what 
neither the writer above named, nor many 
English architects, will approve, namely, a want 
of agreement structurally and decoratively be- 
tween the domed ceiling of the central hall, 
and the raised centre of the building, quadran- 
gular on Po which conceals the dome exter- 
nally, and which, with angle pedestals and 
sculpture on them, is an important feature in 
the Aes n. But whilst we recognize and have 
argued for the consideration of both structural 
propriety and effect,—as required along with 
other attributes in design, to ensure the best 
result,—we must feel that it is impossible to give 
equal force to all those attributes under ever vary- 
ing circumstances, and that it must rest with the 
particular architect to choose the proportion 
which each ingredient of composition should bear 
to the others. Now, we fearlessly assert, that, in all 
old styles, so high has been the value attached, 
and properly attached, to effect, that not only 
details, but portions of a structure, will be 
found designed and built, at all events as to 
their main principle of form and structure, for 
no purpose but effect. What was the often 
quoted example of the Gothic spire? Aye! 
and many another leading feature of the old 
cathedral plan and section ? We know that the 
attempt has been made to suggest use for the 
stone-vaulted ceiling below the actual roof cover- 
ing. Of course, with people of this day, in their 
houses, a ceiling has its use. But can it be 
supposed that such use was perceived by the 
medieevalists, or that if it oe been, we should 
have had, as we have, the majority of old 
churches wnceiled in stone or plaster ; in short, 
can it be doubted that the stone-groined, 
ribbed, and bossed ceiling owes its origin 
solely to the desire for effect. The external 
dome covering in the case of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral is, therefore, not wholly indefensible, any 
more than it is in the majority of other chief 
structures with domes; and it may be inquired 
whether the opposite — of treatment, as 
in the Pantheon and Santa Sophia—where the 
external and internal curvature in the main cor- 
respond—in having the supposed structural pro- 
priety, does not sacrifice externally, the greater 
part of the especial beauty of the form. How- 
ever, all that we contend for is, that the prob- 
lem of reconciling the internal domed ceiling, 
which it is not desirable to carry to great height, 
with the external dome which it may be reason- 
ably desired not to keep low, may be viewed in 
all, and not in one only of its bearin The 
eye and even the judgment, we say, will tolerate 
much that is designed solely for effect : the un- 
prejudiced observer requires not positive identity 
of form and structure, but simply does xoé 
tolerate glaring inconsistency, or prominent 
want of unison, between one aud the other. It 





may, therefore, at once be conceded, that such 
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a fault, if it become one, of exalted apprehen- 
sion of the value of mere effect, is to be found 
in the works of the German classical school. In 
the Pinacothek, by Klenze, an arched ceiling is 
formed under an enclosure of square sectional 
outline ; but the case is really one which is too 
frequently found to require any lengthened 
notice, had it not been prominently advanced in 
disparagement of both the German and other 
sections of the classical school. 

Mr. Gwilt objects to the Museum, that it 
seems more like the composition of a scene- 
painter, than of an architect. We, however, 
recognising a distinction between the two, and 
believing that mere scene-painters’ art can 
never produce good architecture, belicve also 
that the painter-like power of composition which 
Schinkel possessed, and for which his education 
specially qualified him,—the power which 

eynolds recognised in Vanbrugh, and for 
which the education of the theatre has often 
stood architecture in good stead,—is one of those 
things which not less than regard for structural 
propriety is needed at this day, to bring back 
the art into the way of realizing its grandest 
results, 





THE EARLY WATER SUPPLY OF 
LONDON. 
ONCE upon a time a few pleasant streams of 
water were sufficient for the purpose of supply- 
ing a considerable part of old London with one 





of the necessaries of life. These were the river 
of Wells, the Wall-brook, Old-bourne, Lang- 
bourne, and others, which ran cheerily along and | 
rovided the citizens with a temperate beverage | 
efore the invention of the tea-pot. 
As far back as the beginning of the thirteenth | 
century, the streams were pronounced to be in- } 
sufficieat for the purpose to which thay had been | 
put, and certain merchants from abroad who 





dealt in wood, being prevented (as were other | 
foreigners) from landing their wares, the wood- 

dealers offered to the Corporation of London | 
50 marks per annum, and a fine of 100/. to be 

allowed to warehouse their goods, and this | 
having been agreed to, the fine was largely added | 
to by several worthy London traders, and water | 
was brought from six springs, or heads, as they 

were called, at Tybourne: this supply was | 
brought to the City by means of lead pipes of | 
6-inch bore. | 

For the reception of the Tyburn water a cistern | 
of lead, castellated with stone, was first erected | 
in Westcheap, in 1285. 

The necessity for additional fountains or con- | 
duits soon became urgent. Old-bourne( Holborn), | 
a rivulet spring which rose near the Middle-row, | 
not far from the bottom of Gray’s-inn-lane, be- | 
came polluted, and passed ignominiously into a 
sewer. Wall-brook, which entered the City | 
through the wall, between Bishopsgate and | 
Moorgate, emptying into the Thames at Dow- | 
gate, was stopped by the numerous bridges, &c. | 
which were erected in this direction. Lang- | 
bourne rose nearthe east end of Fenchurch-street, | 
and ran to Sherbourne-lane, where the stream 
divided and was lost in the Wall-brook on Dow- | 
gate-hill. 

The river of Wells was much obstructed in | 
the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell by the mills 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and | 
other similar works, which were situated where 
Turnmill-street lately was, and Hockley-in-the- 
hole, a spot to which we have referred in the 
Builder \ately, and eventually became a foul 
ditch, which it was necessary to arch over and 
mingle with the murky waters of the Fleet. 

The number of conduits in London supplied | 
with water from the neighbouring fields, soon 
increased to nineteen. There was one at Ald- 
gate, and others at Cole-abbey, Aldermanbury, 
Cornhill, Fleet-street, Cripplegate, Lothbury, 
Dowgate, Holborn-hill, Stocks-market, and 
other places. 

In 1401, the prison called the Tun, in Corn- 
hill, was converted into a conduit for the 
Tyburn water. Although the prison was con- 
verted to this wholesome use, it seems that a 
cage for the jail birds was still kept attached, 
as were the stocks and a pillory, in which were 
exhibited bakers, millers, and other dishonest 


traders. 





John Wells, mayor, improved the City con- 


nen” 











Conduit, Knightsbridge. 





, 


Conduit formerly in Pall-mal/. 
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duits: and in 1439, the Abbott of Westminster ' tions, many of them were removed ; and at the 
granted to the mayor and citizens of London, | present time, so far as we are aware, they have 
“one head of water, containing 26 perches in | all vanished, with the exception of one at 
length and one in breadth, together with all its | Knightsbridge, of which we give an engraving. 
springs, in the manor of Paddington.” In searching recently amongst the prints 

In the days when John Wells was mayor, the | and drawings in the King’s Collection at the | 
Fountain heads, Tyburn, &c. were pleasant | British Museum, we came by accident on a) 
places, and a praiseworthy spirit was shown by | carefully-executed but old-fashioned plan, with 





the City officers to preserve their purity ; and it | the following heading, which gives a good idea 
must have been a sight which would afford both | of the manner in which the water supply was | 
pleasure and amusement, to see the mayoraceom- | formerly managed ;—“ A Survey of the Con-| 


i . 


for improvement in the water supply of the 
metropolis, it is difficult to give an idea of the 
former state of things. Lilly, the astronomer, 
in his Life, mentions that he himself and Loneox, 
apprentices generally, at that time, were cm- 
ployed for some hours during each day iy 
carrying water from the Thames for houselyo}| 
use. The wells of London must, like the rivuleis, 
have been long unfit for human use, and i! is 
fearful to think of the condition of the “ hard 
water” supply to Whitehall, which had its 





panied by the aldermen and citizens, during | duits, &c. to Whitehall, St. James’s, 


their periodical visits to the heads, from whence 
the conduits were supplied; hunting a hare 
before dinner, and a fox after dinner, in the 
‘fields beyond St. Giles, near Tyburn. 

About 1153, Will Eastfield, mayor, founded 
a conduit, near Shoe-lane, supplied from Pad- 
dington, and communicating with the Great 
Conduit-head, in Marylebone-fields. Yn 1478, 
the inhabitants of Fleet-street got leave te 
found conduits at their own charge, one to be 
set at the standard above mentioned, near Shoe- 
Jane, and the other at Fleet-bridge. The former 
of these was richly deeorated. The tower was 
of stone, with images of St. Christopher on the 
top, and angels round about lower down, with 
sweet sounding bells. Before them, when open 
by an engine placed in the tower, they at divers 
hours of the day and night chimed such tunes 
as were appointed. This work seems to have 


1718.” be 
In the Hyde-park, or J/ide-park, as it 1s 


lamp road from Kensington, are nine dots, with 
lines branching from one to the other. These 
are marked on the adjoining engraving :— 
** SOFT WATER. 

1. The principal head, emptying into 9. 

2. The prineipal head of Westminster Abbey 
main. 

3. Another head, emptying itself into the 
said main. 

4. Ditto. 

5. Mrs. Birket’s conduit, to serve her houses 
at Knights-bridge. 

6. A small head, which empties into No. 9. 

7. Ditto. 

8. Another head that runs to 9. 





soon got into decay, for we find that it was're- | 
built in 1582, and cost, including charges in | 
others of the fountains, 2,0007. | 

The water-supply at the Stocks-market was | 
not protected by any building, and the fre-| 
quenters of the place addressed the worshipful | 
the Lord Mayor as follows:— 

“ Beseeching your good lordship and master- 
ships, the inhabitants dwelling about the stocks, 
that by the space of five or six years past aj\ 
vent of water hath run by a pipe of lead besides | 
the stocks—which pipe of lead, by reason that | 
it is not closed, is daily hurt with horses and | 
carts,—it may therefore pleasure your good lord- 
ship and masterships, and all of our masters of 
the common council, to grart and give licence 
unto the said inhabitants, upon their own 
proper cost and charges, to make or cause to be 
made a little postern of stone, with a cistern of | 
lead therein—drawn out in cocks to the common | 
weale of the said inhabitants there about | 
dwelling. This at the reverence of God and in. 
the way of charity.” | 

In addition to the water of “ Father Thames,” , 
the brooks and conduits—there were also | 
several springs—the Holy-well, near Shoreditch ; 
Clement’s-well, Clerkenwell (not far from the | 
west end of the church); Skinners’-well, near 
Clerkenwell-green, where the plays of the 
parish-clerks were enacted: more to the east 
were Foy’s-well, Tod’s-well, Loder’s-well, and 
the horse-pond in Smithfield: the streams 
running from these wells formed a considerable 
portion of the water of the river of Wells above 
alluded to. There were also Crowder’s-well, 
adjoining to St. Giles’s Churchyard, on the 
north-east ; Dame Annis the Clear, at Hoxton; 
and not far from this was a spring, enclosed by 
a conduit, part of which ran into a deep pond, ! 
where so many accidents happened, that it was_ 
called the “perilous pool.” A goldsmith and 
citizen of London, named Kemp, who had pur- 
chased the land, converted the Perilous-pool 
into large pleasure-baths, which he called the 
Peerless-pool. Great eredit is due to this gen- 
tleman for being the first to shadow forth an 
idea of bathing for the million. Some interest- 
ing particulars respecting the management of 
this place will be found in “ Hone.” 

We must not omit to mention the White 
Conduit at Pentonville, which became famous 
in consequence of its surviving so many similar 
erections. ‘Three fields north of this conduit 
were the remains of a Roman camp, probably 
yart of that used during the contest with 

3oadicea and the Britons. About a dozen 
years ago a considerable extent of entrenched 
work, which formed part of this ancient defence 
could be traced. 

The water-works of the Dutchman at 
London-bridge, and the introduction of the 
New River, rendered the supply from the con- 
duits of less importence, and the increase 


> 


of the traffic causing them to become obstruc. | 


9. Thereeeiving conduit,called the STANDARD.” 

This conduit, of whieh we give a view, may 
still be seem im Hyde-park, close to the first 
shops that ocewr after passing the Duke of 
Wellington’s house in going towards Brompton, 
and nearly opposite what was the ‘“ Chinese 
Exhibition.” 

10. The cistern upon the main, which serves 
St. James’s. 

11. A cesspool-house upon the main, which 
serves Whitehall.” 

**So much,” as honest John Stow would have 
said, “for ye soft water supply of Mrs. Birkett’s 
houses at Knightsbridge, St. James’s, White- 
hall, and Westminster Abbey;” and no doubt 
favoured individuals had reason to be thankful 
in contrast with their neighbours. 


“HARD WATER. 


12. This at Mary-bone-street, the principal 
head in Lord Harborough’s cellar. 

13. Sherrard-street, Soho, corner of Queen- 
street, the second head. 

14. The third head: this in Queen-street, 
towards Windmill-street, Soho. 

15. At the corner of Coventry-street and 
Princess-street the Receiving Conduit,” which 
was probably similar to that at Knightsbridge, 
or the “pants” or fountains, which are still 
remaining at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Durham, Xe. 

“16. Ina court leading from Whitcomb-street 
a small head branches into the main.” It runs 
along the side of Hedge-lane, then a green road 
without houses, which passed between the pre- 
sent Suffolk-street and the National Gallery, 
and from thence to Charing-cress, the King’s- 
mews, ec. 

17. The grand well emptying into 20. 

18. The head discharged at 19. 

19. The receiving-conduit conveying the 
water to 20—(17, 15, 19 in the King’s-mews). 

20 was a stone cistern in Inner Scotland- 
yard. ‘lhe author of this map observes that the 
Hedge-lane ducts—conduits and mains—are 
out of repair by neglect and encroachment. 

It is curious to notice the changes which 
have been made since 1718. The heads of soft 
| water 1 to 9 were on the margin of what is now 
the Serpentine (then not formed), and have 

merged into that water. 

| In the King’s collection there is a drawing 
of older date, which we engrave, of a conduit on 
the site of what is now St. James’s-square, 
and was then a green with bushes in it. In 
the background of the print is St. James’s and 
West minster Abbey, before the building of 
_Wren’s western towers. This conduit was 
‘probably that on the main marked 10 on the 
plan.* 


| Great as is the need in many respects even now 


schitaecich Tact seg ilacelteale 
* The L tiers on the upper part of the map had reference te 
B me cout mpla ed remarks on the water-upply aud drainage cf 
| the Gulccu-square distuict, but these we postpone 





spelled in the sketch, on the south side of the | 


| . : 
&c. in} source in Lord Harborough’s cellar and heads 





in the places pointed out in the plan. The soil, 

|long before the water was disused, had ben 
saturated by numerous cesspools and ot! 
pollutions. 








THE LIVERPOOL MUSEUM AND FRED 
PUBLIC LIBRARY COMPETITION 
DESIGNS. 

| Tue sixteen selected designs for the Liverpoo! 

Museum and Library are now exhibiting to tlic 

public at the St. George’s Hall. ‘ihe committee 

have recommended the two plans on which to 
confer the first and second premiums, and have 
thrown them open to inspection, I suppose, 
that they may hear what the public have to say 

in the matter. Feeling a deep interest in a 

proper selection being made, | have paid the 

| plans several visits, and now ask the privilege ot 
| venturing my opinions on them, leaving others to 

judge if these opinions be correct. Before 
| entering upon my criticism, it will be necessary, 

i that all may more thoroughly understand tlc 

subject, to state some of the requirements set 

forth by the committee. 

‘Lhe site proposed for the building isa slightly 
irregular snaalbebepeen 250 feet frontage by 1SU 
feet deep, bounded on the back and front by 
two streets, and on the sides by houses and 
shops, not in possession of the committee. The 
principal facade will faee the open ground on 
the western side of St. George’s Hall: the differ- 
ence of level at the extreme corners of the 
building is 16 feet, and it will stand on a much 
lower level than the hall. 

It will be seen from this description that two 
essential points are to be kept in view, viz. to 
place the structure on a high base, to prevent, 
if possible, the dwarfing effect of its magnificent 
neighbour the Hall, and to light the rooms 
independently of windows in the sides, which 
might be built up at any time by the owners o! 
the adjoining land. The sizes and purposes o! 
the several rooms were also set forth, a dis- 
tinct block of buildings for the library, and a 
suiteof rooms for the Derby museum, being in- 
sisted upon. A central hall, surmounted by a 
dome, to serve as a gallery for statues and other 
works of art, was suggested for the considera- 
tion of the competitors; and lastly, the cost 
was not to exceed 20,000/. The lending library, 
at first proposed, was afterwards abandoned. 

The first impression received on viewing the 
plans, is the very general adoption of the dome 
and central hall as a distinguishing feature, the 
competitors evidently considering this the first 
condition of success. Every variety of cupola 
is here to be seen, from that at St. Paul’s to a 
Turkish minaret: cireular, square, ogive, flat, 
elliptical, with lanterns, both plain and highly 
decorated, are all here; but what is surprising, 
almost the only plan in which the dome is 
omitted is recommended for the first premium. 
It seems, therefore, that competitors should con- 
sult their own judgment rather than the loose 
suggestions of those who have not studied the 
subject. A few of the competitors, doubtful of 
the utility of making an architectural feature oi 
it, have timidly kept it down to saucer propor- 
tions, thereby producing a positive objection 
externally. 

The artistic labour exhibited in some of the 
perspective views is excessive, that being gene- 
| rally considered also a great essential for success; 
_ but however much they strike the eye as pictures 
from the artistic handling, brilliance of colour, 
and picturesque treatment of the figure groups, 
a person of correct taste cannot but regret that 
in many instances this treatment has a tendency 
to mislead, and is employed effectually to the 
neglect of the higher qualifications of art. 

The designs may be divided into two classes, 
that most generally adopted being an arrange- 
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ment of the rooms around a central hall, form-| 50,0007. to carry it out. O, Peter, I honour | 
ing a compact block, so condensed in plan as to thy truthfulness! It appears to be in part a 
allow space for obtaining light by windows in| reproduction of the Liverpool Custom-house. 
the sides; the other being quadrangular, with| “ Usui Civium decori Urbium,” is a “Paxton” 
an — space in the centre for obtaining light. | design, the exterior studded with glass domes, 
The design recommended for adoption is a com-| not unlike those on the far-famed and universally 
bination of both systems. admired Brighton Pavilion. 

Under the first class is to be placed the design | bd . * ald ees 
marked “ Cupola,” containing a very large cen- | “ Omega.” —The elevation suggested by that 
tral hall, circular in plan, with a gallery around | of St. George’s Hall. A forest of piers and 
the interior supported om columns, and the | columns disfigures this plan, which is not capable 
whole crowned with a very flat dome, intended | of extension. The manner in which the library 
to be used both for a sculpture gallery and | is formed in the wings is worthy of praise. The , 
museum. Apart from the undesirability of ex- | heating apparatus has been gone into heavily. 
hibiting two such different classes of specimens} ‘‘ Alma.”—The design recommended for the 
together, the design, though superior to many, | second premium possesses an elevation taken 
contains its own condemnation, in being in-| from the Hétel de Ville, at Paris. Why the 
capable of extension. There is also not that | committee should have recommended this plan 
distinction between the library, museum, and | I am unable to conceive, as the style is quite out 
Derby collection, very properly insisted on in ‘of character with the purpose of the building, 
the particulars of requirement. The style is | and the cost would be enormous. It is ineapable 
italian, a very large portico forming the entrance, of future extension. Such a flagrant violation 
and giving the facade rather a dumpy appear- of the conditions should never be rewarded, or 
ance. |a great injustice will be done to many of the 

The plan marked “ Experto crede” contains competitors. 
the germs of a good design, but is not worked! “Con Amore.”—The distinguishing feature in 
out as practically as it should have been. ‘he | this design, and the one which most recommends 
evils of competition are in this plan well exem- it, is umity of arrangement. A central hall, 
plified ; for the designer having in his mind’s| with an areade around, and open to the roof, 
eye the success of plans that evince a total dis-| intended for the display of statuary and painting, 
regard of the means at disposal, has determined | unites the several parts of the building. The 
to take the first premium at all hazards. stairs are ingeniously thrown back far into the 

He has surmounted the library—here the) building, in approaching which you have to pass 
principal feature, and a copy of the one erecting | through the hail. The harmonious effect of the 
at the British Museum, with a very ornate dome | interior is worthy of praise. The plan of the 
of preposterous dimensions. The plan has the | building resembles an inverted _L, the seulpture 
merit of being the only one in which sufficient | hall occupying the centre, and the wings on 
space has been left for storing the volumes, | either side being in the form of the letter L, one 
80,000 of which have to be provided for. The | of which is appropriated on the ground-floor to | 
facade is a handsome one, depending on fenes-| the library, and the other to the museum. The 


‘tration for effect. Coupled attached columns | plan admits of extension in a more satisfactory 


indicate the height of the top story, the absurdity | manner than the others. In the elevation a series 
of columns several stories in height, as in | of terra-cotta reliefs, in long panels, on the upper 
many of the designs, being well avoided. The | story, is used to display the purpose of the build- 
museum occupies the whole of the front, and ing. The lower story advances beyond the main 
is capable of extension, but the rooms want | wall, which will be carried on arches: it is re- 
unity of arrangement, appearing as if divided off lieved with a series of niches, proposed to be filled, 
at random. | from time to time, with statues to distinguished 

“ Bis dat cui cito dat” is a very elegant'| Liverpool men. The two wings advance slightly | 
design, but does not characteristically show its | in front of the lower story, and have a bold pro- 


self-contained block ; and Mr. Picton stated at 
the council meeting, that that condition had 
been complied with in this plan better than in 
any of the others: with all due deference to 
his opinion, I am unable to comprehend how a 
suite of rooms, with the museum over, consti- 
tutes a self-contained block. The future exten- 


' sion of the building is shown in block on the 


plan, but we are left in the dark as to whether 
the one in connection with the library is for the 
extension of that department : if so it will, when 
complete, be a still more irregular affair: if for 
the museum, how is it to be connected with the 


‘other wing? ‘The museum does not provide 


sufficient accommodation in wall space, aud the 
Derby collection is not sufficiently distinct from 
the other parts : indeed, it appears that, although 
the seulpture-hall constitutes a very handsome 
feature in itself, the space for the more useful 
portion of the museum and library has been 
curtailed to make a fine hall and entrance. I 
am also decidedly of opinion that the building 
wants elevation, considering the site on which 
it will be placed.* 

The committee have had a difficult task before 
them, and have, I think, done all in their power 
to arrive at a correct decision: they cannot be 
blamed, therefore, in recomuending this plan 
for adoption when the competitors themselves 
by their vote pronounced it the best. The 
council have, however, done wisely in referring 
the two plans to their surveyors ; and, although 
disagreeable, it will be their duty, if the amount 
exceeds the stipulated sum, to call another com- 
petition, and give architects an example for 
their future guidance i Liverpool competitions, 
and to show them that the conditions are not 
made to be infringed. It may be all very wel! 
for the chairman to say, “ Not one of the six- 
teen can be executed for the sum named.” How 
many of the rejected sketches, | would wish to 
ask him, could have been executed for that sum ? 
I feel convinced that if this plan were adopted, 
something more applicable than “ Con Amore” 
would be produced. The competitors might 
have the 250/. divided among them according to 
merit, and a premium need not be offered for 
the second competition. 

A general review of the merits of this large 
colleetion of plans, after having studied each 


——. The requirement of two distinct 
locks of building has been met, but in doing so 
the plan has lost unity of arrangement. The 
architect must be unacquainted with the ground, 
or he never would have placed the entrance to 
the library in a back street. The beauty of a 
square room for a reading-room is questionable, 
and the arrangement of the museum, in galleries 
around rooms the full height of the building, 
reminds one too much of the universal exhibi- 
ve The decoration of the interior is extrava- 
gant. 

“Pro fide Christiana”—a very creditable 
design, but too cubical-looking. The cupola is 
well designed in itself, but combines badly with 
the rest of the buildmg. One cannot but be 
struck with the want of utility in all the cupolas. 
To make it an effective feature, it should have 
height, but not one of the competitors has been 
able to find a use for it commensurate with the 
expense. The central hall is effectively managed, 
and the libraries are distinct and well arranged, 
though deficient in store accommodation. The 
museum portion is not laid out on a sufficiently 
regular system, nor is it capable of great exten- 
sion. Taken as a whole, the design is, however, 
one of the best. 

In “Vasari,” the quadrangular system is 
fully carried out—indeed to the injury of dis- 
tinctness in the general divisions. The designer 
has very meritoriously been trying to produce 
a building within the means at the disposal of 
the committee: I regret to say the result has 
been a very bare interior. The whole of his 
perspective drawings he would have done wisely 
to have left at home, and trusted to the front 
elevation and accompanying model, which give 
a much more satisfactory explanation. The 
portico would be a failure, if executed. Con- 
siderable design has been shown in the eleva- 
tion ; the chief merit of which is that it expresses 
its purpose much better than the generality of 
the others. 

The next design claiming notice is marked 
* Peter,” who holdly declares that it would cost 


jection above. The central columnar portico is 


the most prominent feature : it has the defect of , 


‘showing two stories high. The absence of 





‘front, is a grave defect, for the light being ob- 
| tained partiy from skylights in the advancing 
| lower story, and partly from semicireular lights 
‘in the main wall, hid From view by a balustrade, 
‘converts the wall into a mere screen, and is one 
| of the common expedients resorted to for ob- 
taining breadth of effect in classical architecture. 
St. George’s Hall should be a —s to archi- 
| tects against resorting to such expedients, and 
| though darkness may be tolerated im corridors, 
it will not be in a museum of which the pro- 
'fessed purpose is to exhibit everything to the 
| best advantage. 

| _ The library as before stated occupies a suite 
of rooms in one wing of the building, forming 
‘the letter |, in plan: in the extreme corner is a 
‘staircase connected with the females’ reading- 
room, which is situated above the students’ 
}room: this should have been on the same floor. 


The difference in the height of the rooms is | 
objectionable, and will be anything but pleas- | 


| the re-entrant angle, is divided into two parts— 
‘one the full height of the building, with a gal- 
‘lery around; the other only one story high. 
The unity and completeness of the library por- 
tion has been sacrificed to that of the general 
plan, by squeezing it into a wing the counter- 
part of the museum. One large room for the 
general reading-room, one for the students, and 
one for the females, of easy access to the libra- 
rian, would form a far better arrangement, and 
‘one whieh is, I think, imperatively demanded, 
as a more complete monument te the muni- 


ficent merchant who has advanced 6,000/. to-, 


wards building it. There appears to be insuffi- 
cient provision made for storing the books, an 
important point in connection with the plan. 
| The library, generally, is not equal to what the 
public have a right to expect. It was to form, 
according to the requirements, a distinct and 


windows, only one in each wing appearing in | 


ing; for the principal reading-room occupying | 


separately, impresses one with anything but a 
favourable opinion of the good resulting from 
competition. The crudeness of many, the im- 
practicability of most, and the waat of elegance 
in the few that are practicable, are most stnking. 
Considering that these sixteen designs were 
picked by an architect, from 116 sketches, 1 
should have expected something much supe- 
rior. If the 100rejected sketches were inferior 
to the worst of these, displayed less arrange- 
ment in the plan, greater meagreness of effect, 
general poverty of design, and want of harmo- 
nious proportion with breadth of effect, then we 
may truly say the best men keep back. I re- 
commend another competition only for the pur- 
pose of raising the morality of competition 
‘generally, and leading architects to attend to 
the first essential, which is to produce the 

reatest result with the least money—the most 

itficult problem an architect has to solve. 





LIVERPOOL MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 
COMPETITION, 

| You a month or two since forshadowed a doubt as 
to whether the result in the above competition would 
be altogether satisfactory. I was disposed then to 
| quarrel with your want of faith; but events have 
| proved you were right. After so much has been said 
and done in the matter, the result is most extraor- 
dinary. The instructions to the competitors were, 
; that the library was to be kept distinct from the 
| museum, in a “‘ self-contained block,” Arrangement 
_ was to be made for future increase, and the cost not 
' to exceed 20,0002. The advisability of a dome was 
also suggested, and the building required to be in har- 
‘mony with St. George’s Hall. 

| Now, sir, so far from the committee selecting 
‘according to these rules, they have ignored them! 





| * The author of the selected design, ‘*Cou Amore,” calls upin 
uz, Wich a number of remarks equally unfounded and diseredit- 

| able to him, to give “our reasons fur not naming the author of 

| the designs chosen” in this compeation. As it would be useless 
to give ressonus for not doing what we have, in trath, done, we will 
simply refer him to p. 536 o: our Journal, »nd advise him before he 

| again makes insulting charges to be sure thut his grounds are 
,001.—Xp. 
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The design of “‘Con Amore” deviates from many of which have the effect of permanently increasing 
the rules, and the design of “ Alma” is in opposition ‘the difficulties already to be encountered. 

to all! Con Amore’s ” design has not the library Judging from past efforts made in such works, 
clearly distinct, docs not well arrange for extension, the mistakes that have been committed appear 
at least not without blocking up numerous windows, | tg have arisen from an absence of foresight in 
would cost probably 30,0007. and has no dome.' those who had the control of them, large sums 


* Alma’s” design has not the library separate, has no 
provision for extension, would cost probably 60,000/. 
has no dome, and is not in character with the “ Hall,” 
—resembling much a large French hotel ! 


It appears to me, that when rules have been laid | 


down for the guidance of the competitors, the decision 
is to be regarded as very much less a matter of taste 
than a matter of rule. It is that design which keeps 
closest to the “instructions” which, I think, should 
be chosen, not the most showy. At the late meeting 


of the Liverpool town council, one of its members|, 
mittee of taste, composed of men of acknow- 


very sensibly thus expressed himself with respect to 


the first-chosen design :—‘ I want to know,” said he, | 
“‘whether the decision, under the circumstances, is 


fair to the other competitors. I want to know what | 
the cost of the building would be. If I am told that. 
that work can be executed for 20,0007. I can only say | 
that I do not think Mr. Picton himself would execnte 

it for such a sum. It may be that other competitors 

have purposely kept their estimates much lower. | 
They may not have given us so good a design, 

because, perhaps, they were afraid of exceeding the | 
sum of 20,0007. Now, if you allow some gentlemen | 
to figure away, and give you splendid designs which | 
would cost 30,0007. or 40,0007. (and I should think | 
the cost of this design would be nearer 30,000/. than | 
20,0007.), then I think it can hardly be said that the | 
prize has been fairly awarded.” Committees com- | 
plain that the competitors disregard the rules: it is | 
simply the consequence of committees setting these 

rules aside in adjudicating. Dashing, high-souled 

fellows, who are up to competitions as well as all 
other things, on principle bravely disregard all rules, | 
and very properly often get their reward by the | 


realization of their magnificent conceptions in bricks | 


and mortar, or pocketing a premium ; while those poor, | 
feeble-minded men, who seek success by humble obedi- | 
ence to the instructions issued, are justly punished by | 
the defeat and contempt which their pusillanimity aud | 
ignorance of competition committees so justly deserve. 
All that is left them to do is to pocket the affront (in lieu 
of the premium), and, like Scott’s dwarf, throw up 
their arms, and ery “Lost! lost! lost!” A trial 
has been made, in the Liverpool competition, of | 
getting the votes of the competitors,—a scheme | 
which, I consider, has proved a total failure. Had 
the competitors met to openly discuss the respective 
merits of the designs, and then come toa decision by a 
show of hands, a good result might have been arrived 
at, but not by each sending in privately his 
opinion, after perhaps only a hasty and insufficient 
glance at the drawings, and the forming consequently 
au erroneous opinion of them,—in some cases perhaps 
not giving an honest opinion ; and when, as in this 
case, the competitors have many of them disregarded 
the rules, it is not to be expected they will vote for 
those who have not: in doing so they would condemn 
themselves. 

There is some little chance still of matters being 
righted in this competition, but not much, as a dis- 
position is now shown to allow “Con Amore” a few 
thousands more. The old result! M. 





TASTE AND ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
METROPOLIS.* 

Pernars there was never a time when so 
much could be accomplished to raise the 
character of our art and the position of its pro- 
fessors as the present. If we look around, 








having been expended upon public works which 
have proved inadequate to the growing neces- 
sities of this ever-increasing population. 
With regard to the taste hitherto evinced in 
such matters, I am afraid that the nation has 
not much to be proud of ; for, although there has 


/ been a considerable amount of practical know- 


ledge displayed, the question of artistic effect 


: has seldom been considered. 


It has often struck me that a public com- 


ledged ability, and perfectly accustomed to judge 
of works of art, would be an exceedin ly useful 
body. They should have no personal interest 
to serve, and their actions should be open to 
the scrutiny of all. 

Great public works, that are for the benefit of 


millions, and to last for ages, should not depend | 


on, or be influenced by, any political party. To 
execute such works in a manner that they shall 
remain aes memorials of a people’s greatness 
in science and taste, requires long experience in 
order to perfectly appreciate every difficulty that 
may exist ; the greatest foresight to avoid those 
which may arise in future; and considerable 
knowledge of art to guide the judgment in 
matters of taste. 

How is it possible to insure these qualifica- 
tions when the men who have the management 
of such important affairs are from day to day 
liable to be displaced by others who come to the 
consideration of, to them, a fresh subject with 
different views and altered plans. 1 am the 
more inclined to dwell upon this topic because 
all our shortcomings in matters of taste con- 
nected with metropolitan improvements may be 
traced in a great measure to this evil. * ° 

The architectural profession will watch with 
some degree of anxiety the result of the forth- 
coming competition for the new public offices 
and Westminster improvements. Sir Benjamin, 
having justly earned the thanks of the profes- 
sion for giving us such a glorious opportunity of 
pecving the skill and talent that exist amongst 
us, will also receive our gratitude if his influence 
is exerted to insure a perfectly impartial deci- 
sion, for we have too long suffered under the 
deadening effects of the chicanery so constantly 
occurring in competitions. If the Minister for 
Public Works should possess as much taste as 
he has energy, let us hope that he will remain 
long in despotic power ; so as eventually to save 
us as a nation from being branded as a dull fat- 
witted people, incapable of appreciating matters 
of taste and art. 

Judging from our neighbours in France, and 
elsewhere, art flourishes with more vigour under 
despotic powers than under our liberal govern- 
ment. We are accustomed to say that “two 
heads are better than one,” but I fear questions 
of taste form the exceptions to the rule. At 
all events, I would rather trust one man of 
genius, with the consideration of our metropo- 
litan works, than be forced to act upon the 
opinions of fifty chosen out of a mixed commu- 
nity ; because I believe, as a nation, we do not 
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garet’s Church and the Minster would be the 
erection of a tomb-house or cloister between the 
two, for the reception of the mural monuments 
which so much disfigure and deteriorate ihe 
effect of the interior of the Abbey Chureh, 
whose venerable walls and pillars have moreoy¢; 
been most barbarously mutilated and defaced, 
by the vile manner in which these parasitic:| 
excrescences have been affixed. Most valuable 
as records of departed worth, these monumenta] 
tablets, if arranged seriatim in a tomb-houso, 
within a moderate distance from the sight, 
would present an instructive lesson to the 
passer-by, while the exterior of the building 
would add breadth to the western front of the 
church, and materially assist in remedying the 
injuries which it has sustained in the depriva- 
tion, one after the other, of the picturesque 
edifices with which it was surrounded.” Such a 
building would indeed be a fit and worthy tribute 
paid to departed greatness ; nor could there be a 
more appropriate spot chosen for its realization. 

But why not extend the scheme to all the 
closed cemeteries of the metropolis? The adop 
tion of the plan of arched shrines, which is so 
admirably exemplified in the Central Cemetery 
at Liverpool, for the fine statue of Huskisson, 
would protect our marble and our bronze, and 
all perishable materials of sculpture, from the 
weather for centuries. I+ is evident that these 
graveyards must not remain in their present 
state, nor can they be allowed to become thc 
receptacle for parish lumber, not at all an un- 
likely event unless attention is occasionally 
directed to them. 

As the subject of national monuments now 
occupies the attention of the Government, thie 
future appropriation of these places becomes an 
important item in the question. Many of them 
contain the ashes of some of the most eminent 
men that this country has produced, whose 
memories at present are barely saved from 
oblivion by the half-decayed and sunken foot- 
stones, overgrown with weeds, marking their 
last resting-place. There are some who must 
always live in their works, but others have reu- 
dered great benefit to their country, who are 
already, by the majority of people, unknown, 
and whose services, although acknowledged, 
have never been rewarded. What could he 
more graceful than to erect statues of them, 
artistically grouped in covered shrines, as near 
as possible to the spot containing their mortal 
remains; and make these places, which have 
proved so detrimental to the sanitary conditian 
and to the moral feeling of the people, the 
means of instruction and example, by the 
honour thus awarded to true merit? At St. 
Mary Overie, Southwark, we might place 
Gower the poet, and Shakspeare’s brother 
| Edmond, Fletcher, and Massinger,—a group of 
‘theatrical names. The Temple Church would 
| give us barons from Runnymede, and a hero of 
| as reat a civil strife, Selden, to adorn its 
,porch. About St. Paul’s, great city names 
might be assembled for a thousand past. 
| Bunhill-fields Cemetery should have John 
'Bunyan, and many of the grave leaders of 
| Dissent, in their living features, to encourage 
freedom of religious thought and piety for 
a thousand years to come. The same re- 
‘marks will apply to more than fifty other 











we shall peroces unmistakable evidence of a| possess that innate feeling for art, which is to, graveyards of various extent all about this 


new and glorious field opening for the efforts of |be found among the people of continental | multitudinous town. 


We can all feel the pro- 


genius. With a Court willing to foster talent, a|states. In connection with Westminster im- | priety of what is now doing in this way beyond 
Government awakening to the importance of | provements, it is necessary to consider whether | the walls. It would bea graceful and instructive 


art, and a people able to pay for its realization, 
we have every reason to expect that the next 
few years will be an era in the architectural 
world of improvement and progress. 

This overgrown metropolis, with its hundreds 
of miles of dull monotony, with its overcrowded 
thoroughfares, with its smoke-laden atmosphere, 
and with its noble river reeking with miasma, is 
becoming every day more unbearable to its in- 
habitants. All must feel that the time has come 
when some comprehensive schemes for the miti- 
gation of these serious evils must be carefully 
planned and quickly executed. The danger for 
our Government to avoid is, the following in the 
steps of some of its predecessors, and expending 
vast sums of money in half-digested schemes, 

* The following passages 


meeting of the Architect 
number. 








are from Mr. A. Allom’s address at the 
ural Association, reported in our last 











| the new National Gallery is to form any part of homage to the mighty dead of olden times to 
siondod thts will Gan tootyy, Ce peonaned tLe bemest” each Wes pox yl be found 1 
rill not oceu ie proposed their bones. Each little spot will be fou 
site at Kensington. This es should be at contain some name wate of a special memo- 
once agp 0s me — comprehensive scheme | rial; and the sanitary gag which has fitly 
can evised without previously entering closed these places will be the more respected 
sasbeyard ac snare oon — _ an - so Erus tk Dirt for all times ; besides 
important structure would naturally form a, their future destination and the endearing me- 
feature in any proposed plan for such improve- | morials of our good ancestors. And I have no 
py er ae which should ae the| would sad pit 3 rn etn Ta ees A 
d ie, would gladly subscribe towards the honour thus 
attention of practical and thinking any f the shown . their forefathers. The beauty of the 
eventual Pa hy * the “itor AL sca | precincts of some of our cathedrals is an encou- 
graveyards of london. An architect of learn- | ragement to the proposed work ; and there are 
g hitect of learn- | ragement e proposed work ; 
and Modern’ Westanasten published in 1890, | Chamsel seas yaar anos eto 
es ? 2 | » 3 1 show tha 
writes as follows, concerning the Abbey monu- | raveyards, as well as old ramparts of cities no 
oe an — perhaps the best of all methods | longer fortified, may be made to contribute 
0 elect a harmonious union between St. Mar-’ largely to popular enjoyment. 
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» the Sipe aires 1.7 Eee a 
+ | THE PROPOSED ST. JAMES’S HALL. ! 
nts, | Srr,—Looking to the plans for the proposed 
ihe | St. James’s Hall, London, I doubt if there be suf- 
reh, | ficient provision for entrances and waiting-rooms. 
ove! |The prospectus particularly states that “the : 
ced, |facilities for approach and exit will be amply na 
ties | provided for ;” but I conceive that the carriage t 
able | approaches are not good, and, therefore, ask for : 
‘natal | your attention to them. It may be said that e 
USC, | there are but two, for the one in Little Vine- t 
ight, jstreet has no outlet, and is so narrow that Ly 
the | carriages cannot turn without extreme danger ; i 
ding jand yet this I suppose is the one which the if 
the ong. gps describes “as the separate entrance ‘ 
the for the convenience of her Majesty and the | 
vw | Royal family.” 4 
sque | The two carriage entrances spoken of, in i 
- a | thoroughfares good enough in themselves, seem } 
bute | to me inappropriate for the purposes of the hall, 4 
he a | as it is evident that only one carriage at a time ; 
tion. can stop opposite the doorway you have en- #3 
| the 'graved. Access to this and the other in Regent- io 
dop street will have to be gained across wide pave- eG 
is so ments, with a throng of passers-by, who in such ct 
tery thoroughfares cannot be stopped by the police. a 
ss0n, It must also be borne in mind that, m situations é 
and like these, the Board of Works will not permit a 
. the the erection of porticoes. if 
heac | The hall itself, to be really convenient, should 
sent be nearly on the ground level. As it is pro- 
: the posed to let the smaller halls below, they will i 
ea. ‘not be available as waiting-rooms ; so that, with i‘ 
nally small means of carriage approach, the company, i 
4 ,some two thousand in number, will have no 
now | where to wait but in the narrow lobbies. Con- ‘ 
ie | ceiving that all this — looking to, I would, 
pad with the best feeling, bespeak attention to the 
ces subject before it is too late. ; 
er | The Sacred Harmonic Society are constantly # 
Rens drawing attention to the want of sufficient q 
a | means of ingress and egress from Exeter-hall, i. 
ay |but are unable to induce the proprietors to i 
their make any improvement in this respect. if 
cane <9 tr ou PUBLICUS. HY 
“— 4 | The question addressed to the directors of BD 
> are y, the proposed new hall, is a very serious one, 
Own, i$) and will doubtless receive attention. We add, 4 
iged, fol = to our former illustrations of the intended ‘s 
dhe ($5) = | building, a portion of the interior of the great i 
hein, va hall, showing more clearly than in the small hy 
near ‘5 a canamail f 
J view the character of the decorations proposed ' 
jortal 6) E oO by Mr. Owen Jones. as 
have 3 > With reference to the just complaints against He 
litian 6° oN Exeter-hall, the directors of the Sacred Har- ia 
, the WN = CSS monic Society say in their last report :— th 
the ro) Ny) i) |“ Whether these appeals will in time have # 
i St. \ 65 CNN weight with those Be have an easy remedy in fe 
place Av 5 ~~ their own hands, or whether the question will a 
other rN Ka aN E be allowed to remain in abeyance until some 
up of oN, 1-3 ont , awful calamity forees Government interposition 
vould C2 gs >\ to compel a safe and reliable mode of exit from 
ro of | NI rn eX all places of public resort (Exeter-hall included), 
n its Cr Po cou the committee rest assured that the members 
ames =) i J ey of the society and the public will absolve them 
me. = ons AN ss from any consequences arising from what has , 
ohn eD iS) ed been described as the ‘culpable neglect’ of A 
rs of nn Yh ~ others.” 
urage wdiercre sa eesti : - 44 
y for | oe | PROVINCIAL NEWS. iat 
hor Aylsham.—On 29th ult. the foundation-stone in 
- this St to of a new Town-hall, &c. was laid by the Marquis i 
, pro- — of Lothian. The proposed structure is to con- ty 
yond r sist of a large apartment to be used as a town- |) : 
ative hall, a corn-exchange, and a ball-room ; and a bis 
ie to newspaper-room, with a library and reading- (44 
nn of room overhead. The dimensions of the large “hi 
nd 10 room are to be 29 feet by 59 feet, and of the Ha 
a, other rooms 17 feet 6 inches, by 22 feet 6 inches. ee 
5 fitly The large room will be open to the roof, and nite 
listed will be about 29 feet high. The upper portion f 
niles of the roof will be of glass. The exterior of the 5 
Pine. building will be in red brick with stone dress- Fe 
a on ings. The plans have been prepared by Mr. Hy, 
oa | Bartram, under the direction of a committee ; ee 
“tl i. | and the works are to be executed by Messrs. ee 
f rf z ‘Burrell and Bartram. The necessary capital bs 
boyy | has been raised by a company of shareholders, % 
sagenal m and it is estimated that the total outlay (includ- 5 
ew “ ing 7500. paid for land) will be about 1,807. : 
is the Pie 8 ee RE: ; 20 FEET, a 
e old rss - sree lianas Weymouth.—Many of the workmen who were : 
es n0 : f p /engaged on the new waterworks are now being 
‘bute PROPOSED ST. JAMES’S HALL: PORTION OF INTERIOR AT LARGE. | discharged, in consequence of the approaching Bi ie 


| completion of the works. The reservoir on the 
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top of Membery-hiil, whieh is several hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, is nearly finished, 
and will be capable of containing 11,000 hogs- 
heads. This cistern will be kept constantly 
full, the water being raised by machinery from 
the bed of the river below. = 
Weston-super-Mare.—A public meeting of the 


-atepayers was held at the Town-hall, Weston-| exterior walling stone is from the Kerridge 
pe eager n last week, for the | quarries, near Macclesfield, which harmomzes m 
|colout with the Hollington stone dressings. 


super-Mare, on Tuesday i or 
purpose of selecting a design for the new Town- | 
hall. A premium of fifteen guineas was offered | 
for the best plan of the proposed building, to be 
erected at a cost not exceeding 2,000/. ; and 
twenty plans were sent in. After some dis- | 
cussion a committee was appointed to consider | 
the plans, and report to another public meeting. | 

Worcester —At a recent meeting of the Town | 
Council and Board of Health for this city, the | 
town clerk laid before the council three of the | 
contracts for the drainage and water-works, in | 
order that the common seal of the body might | 
be attached to them. ‘The sarveyor, Mr. Pur- | 
chas, estimated the cost of pipes at 5,800/.; the | 
cost of pipe-laying at 2,400/.; of engines and | 
machinery for waterworks at 2,500/.; and the | 
sewerage works at 14,706/.; estimating also | 
the annual expense of keeping all these in repair | 
at about 330/. ‘The contracts under notice were 
those for pipes, for pipe-laying, and for the 
waterworks, engines, &c. That for the sewerage | 
was not yet signed by the persons who tendered. 

Tewkesbury.—The Severn improvement is at 
length progressing towards completion, in 
accordance with the original plan of the pro- | 
moters. ‘The works at Teutioabety comprise a, 
lock 120 feet long by 32 feet wide, with which | 


|spire 76 feet high. The interior is furnished 


‘accommodation of the choir. 


Several small villas, closely adjoining, are in- 


George’s Mixed and Infant Schools,” consist of | Messrs. Sneath, of Boston; Harrison, Story, 


a school-room, 6% feet long, by 30 tees wide; a 
class-reom, 20 feet long by 15 feet wide ; each 
| having a gallery and open timbered roof; and 
| two reoms, each 15 feet by 6 feet, to be used 
/as sub-elass-rooms, and partly for hats, bonnets, 
&c. There is: a dwelling-house attached. The 


Welch green slates have been used for the roof 
covering. Mr. John Evans, of Macclesfield, 


and Jebb, of Bowen, aud by persons residing in 
‘Tharlby. 

Ipswich—The wovk on the new church at 
California has been resumed. Mr. Brown, of 
Norwich, architeet, has ins the building, 
and coincides with the builder, Mr: Plumstead, 
that the walls were inadequate to suppori 
the intended. roof (a point on which the latter 
and the architect the work disagreed), 
aud expressed no surprise at the fall of the eas: 
gable. Mr. Brown suggested severat alteratioi 


has exeeuted the whole of the works (his con-| which will, it is said, be embodied in a report iv 


tract being 1,345/.), under the direction of 
Mr. James Trubshaw, by whom they were 
designed. 

Staveley (Sheffield).—Schools for the educa- 
tion of the children of the workmen of this 
mining distriet have beem erected and opened. 
The building is modern iu style. It contains 
schools for boys and girls, and a public hall in 
the centre. There is a separate entrance to 
each of the schools by a porch. The size of the 
school-rooms is 60 feet by 22 feet, and 28 feet 
high, and the centre hall is 45 feet by 35 feet, 
and 45 feet high, with painted cpen roof: there 
is a belfry, and the building is surmounted by a 


with an organ, built by Mr. Holt, of Leeds, for 
200/. and there is a gallery in front of it for the 
There are ante- 
rooms which may be converted into laboratories. 


tended as the residences of some of Mr. Barrow’s 
agents, 
” Lineola—The wet weather of late, says the 


is connected a pound 165 feet long by 80 feet | Lincolnshire Chronicle, has retarded building 
wide, enclosed by a third pair of gates, so that | operations im Lincoln; but so soon as we have 
the whole distance between the upper and the a change, several houses will be commenced 
lower gates, 235 feet, will be available as one above the hill, in St. Botolph’s parish, amd in 
lock-chamber, and a steam-tug, with her fleet of St. Swithin’s. A great drawback to extensive 
vessels, will be locked up at one lift without building will arise from the scarcity of brieks: 
delay. The weir will be 500 feet in length, and | Mr. Ward will require for the militia buildings 
of sufficient height to raise the low water at | all he ean make; and the new brick-yard om 
Tewkesbury 6 feet above its present level. Both | Crosscliffe-hill cannot supply more tham 200,000 
the lock and the weir will be constructed in new | beyond the number required for the erection of | 


channels, excavated for the purpose across the | 
Ham, and thus the present very acute bend in 
the Severn at the upper lode will be cut off. 
The tenders, twelve in number, for the excava- 
tion of the new river course, were delivered on 
Thursday before last ; and at the meeting of the 
Board of Works on the following day, the 
tender of Mr. William Tredwell was found to 
be the lowest, and being below the estimate of | 
the engineer, it was accepted. It is intended, 
says the Worcester Chronicle, that the lock and | 
the weir sha!l be constructed under the more 
immediate charge of the engineer, and therefore 
they will not be executed under contract. In 
addition to the works at Tewkesbury, it is pro- 

osed to complete the several embankments 

etween that place and Gloucester, and to | 
construct others where experience has proved | 
they are required; and thus the whole of | 
the navigation of the Severn, under the juris- | 
diction of the commission, will be perfected, | 
except at the city of Gloucester, where much 
local improvement is required. 

Devonport.—The foundation-stone of the north | 
wing of the new barracks was laid on Tuesday | 
week, on which occasion the contractor, Mr. 
Roach, entertained a large number of the 
builders of the three towns, and several friends, 
in the mess-room of the old barracks. The 
workmen employed were also regaled in an 
adjoining building. 

Aberystuyth—The erection of the clock- 
tower here is far too slowly carried ov. The 
architect, Mr. Owen, has reeently inspected the 
work, aud expressed his regret at the slow pro- 
gress made, recommending the employment of 
additional workmen, to secure it against the 
effect of frost and thaw. It is to be hoped, by 
those living in the neighbourhood, that the 
committee will act upon the recommendation. 

Neweastie-under-Lyme.—The opening of the 
new schools in connection with St. George’s 
Church, Neweastle, took place on Tuesday 
before last. The schools stand at the entrance 
to the town from the Liverpool-road. The 
style is Early English, and a semi-ecelesiastical 
character has been given to the edifice, to 
identify it with the church to which it belongs. 

The schools, which are denominated “ St. 





| architect, and Messrs. Gibson and Stewart 





kilns: aad menager’s house. 

The Brooms. — Last week, the fowndatio::s 
were commenced of new schools, with class. 
rooms, &e. for 150 boys, together with a! 
master’s residence attached, in connection wit. 
the Keman Catholic Chapel at the Brooms. The 
buildings are arranged to allow of future extem- 
sion, to accommodate the same number of girls. 
Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, of Neweastle, is: tlie | 
, of 
the same town, are the contractors. 





CHURCH-BUILDIN G NEWS. 
Wooburn.—The church here was re-opened 


‘the committee. 

Bury.—The foundation of St. Peter’s Churci, 
Bury, was laid on Friday before last by Earl 
Jermyn. The site is on a pieee of growii 
approaching the Suffolk General Hospital. ‘I lic 
length of the edifice from east to west will be 
96 feet, width of nave 26 feet, with poreh, sur- 
mounted by a tower and spire of modest propor- 
tions, on the south side: the materials are cut 
flint and rubble, with stone dressings; the style 
Karly Decorated. It is calculated to contain 
450 persons. Upwards of fifty workmen en- 
on upon the building were provided, on tlic 
aying of the stene, with a substantial dinner, 
the builder (Mr: Farrow) oecupying the chair, 
and his foreman (Mir: Jaekaman) the vice-chair. 

Buchingham.—Mr: Chesterman, of Banbury, 
who has contraeted to ereet the new Congregi- 
tional Chapel for the sum of 1,152/. has com- 
menced operations, and the old chapel and 
premises are now imruins, The new building 
is to be in the Gothie style, and capable o! 
accommodating about 700 people. 

Foringdon (Berks).—One of the small Norman 
windows in the south aisle of the:parish church 
has been filled with painted glass, as a memorial 
of the late Mrs. Bryan Reynolds, of this town. 

Chieveley (Berks).—The new chapel at Cur- 
ridge, in this parish, built by Mrs. Stacpoole 
sal Wes Wasey, of Prior’s-court, was opencd 
om Sunday week. The building, which, besides 
the chapel and school, combines # residence ior 
the master and mistress, was designed by Mir. 
Teulon, of London, and, under his superintend- 
evee, was built by Mr. Higgs, of Cold Ash. 
It is of the Early English style. The chapcl 
tistissaaes to the east in an apse, which Is 
separated from the rest. of the room by awooden 
sereen, across which a curtain is drawm during 
the week-days, and thus a small ehancel is 
formed for Sunday use. 

Sambrook.—The church of St. Luke, Sam- 
brook, was consecrated on the 2nd instant. It 
is designed in the Middle Pointed or Decorated 
style, and consists in plan of a nave, chancel, 
north aisle, vestry, south poreh. At the 
west end of the nave rises a bold shingled bell- 
cage, standing 40 feet above the: ridge of the 





on the 11th ult. after beimg repaired and re- 
stored. The | 
dow were plan 


roof : it has perforated sides, and terminates in 2 


tower, ave, and west win- | double-broached spie, having gabled spire-liglits 
up and unseen: high boxes | in the lowest part. Thenorth aisle is separated 


and pews, in all shapes, sizes, and positions, | from the nave byam aveade of three arebes. The 


filled the area of the chuwel: a huge pile of | 


rough woodwork on the right-hand contained 

ulpit, prayer-desk, and oma ae the 
eft a parlour-pew, ied, | up 
the chancel areh ; aide floor, pavement, and 
walls were mach dilapidated. At a cost under 
7002. aecording to the Windsor Express, the 
architectural character of the edifice has been 
resuseitated. ‘Phe chaneel floor is laid with 
| encaustie tiles by Minton: on it stand the eld 
| brasses: im York 5 The east windew = 
invites: replacement by a better. Nothi 

as yet been done to de cateatonreli ter cheeks 
Thurlby.—The restoration of Thurlby Chureh 
having been it was agaim opened on 
Tuesday im last week. An unsightly gallery in 
front of the lower arch has been removed, and 
the arch opened, and a portion of it is found to 
belong to the Saxon era. The windows have 
been newly glazed, andthe stone-work replaced 
where necessary. A portion of the western end 
of the church, used asa receptacle for coals, rub- 


each aisle, the northern part being appropriated 
as a baptistry, and the ancient Norman fot placed 
in it. The chapel, used as a schooi-room, has 
been opened, and again attached to the chancel, 
and is now occupied by the organ and choir. 
The seats are open, and uniform with the original 
oak seats. The work has been executed by 





bish, &c. has been cleansed and thrown open to. 


roofs are all of lofty pi timbered, and 
stained. The quel ween up with oak 
benches, and paved with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles. The east window is filled with painted 
glass by Messrs. Gibbs, of London. The pulpit, 
sedilia, and font are worked in Caen stone. ‘Ihe 
nave and aisles are filled with open benches of 
stained deal. The cireular traceried window in 
the west wall has: pai by Mir. Lavers, 
of London, and is placed by Admiral Reberts as 
a memorial to his dec wife. The walls of 
the churel axe: ashiared with local 
stone. The churct: contains sittings for 230 per- 
sous. The builders are Messrs. Neveit, of 
Feawpenpe: who have also built the parsonage- 
, house and sehools; the whole being from the 
designs of Mr. Ferrey, of London, architect. 
Edgbaston (Birmingham). — The Congrega- 
tional chapel was opened om Wednesday in last 
|week. The building is of aecommo- 
| dating 1,000 persons. It is built of stone, from 
, Tower-hill, Perry Barr, with Bath stome dress- 
ings, and is in the new Geometrical Decorated 
style. The plan comprises tower and spire, nave, 
transepts, and vestries. Internally, the nave is 
lighted by four windows on each side, and at the 
east end by a large triangle, ornamented with 
traeery. The internal dimensions are as follow : 
Length of nave, 83 feet ; width, 41 feet ; width 
of transepts, 26 feet; height to ridge of roof, 
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50 feet. The tower is 84 feet in height, and| promises given, and it is expected that the 
consists of three stages. The spire, whieh is| upper portion will be completed this year, if | 
entively of Bath stoue, and 86 feet in height, is | possible before Christmas. 
divided by bands into three stages, and termi-| Searborough.—The chief stone of the Roman 
nates with a finial, surmounted by an arrow for | Catholic church of St. Peter was laid on Friday 
avane. The chapel has been erected from the | in weck before last. Mr. Goldie is the arebi- 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr.) tect. The workmen partook of a supper at 
Henry Yeoville, of Birmingham, by Messys.| Milson’s Castle Hotel, when about. fifty-eight 





Barnsley and Sons, at an expense (exclusive of 
the ground, which cost about 1,400/.) of 5,5007. 
Liverpool.—St. Philip’s Church, Hardman- 


street, has been reopened, and considerable | 


alterations and improvements have been made in 
the interior. A new chancel has been added, in 
which, says the local Journal, is placed an 
extremely rich and elaborate stained-glass win- 
dow, the largest that las been for many years 
fixed in this town. The window is divided into 
three spaces of eight compartments in each 
space, representing the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, 
and the Christian periods: four figures and four 


groups illustrate each era. The tracery is filled | 
with the emblems of the four Evangelists, the | 


Trinity, and the Dove. It has been designed 
and executed by Messrs. Forrest and Bromley, 
of Liverpool. Messrs. William Jones and Co. 


of wr. ee were the contractors for the joiner’s | 


and brick-work. There has also been fixed in 
the church a hot-air apparatus, supplied by Mr. 
William Bennett. 

Oxford.—The restoration of the tower of the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin is drawing 
towards completion. The process of strength- 
ening the tower, by forty-eight screw bolts, has 
been finished under the direction of Mr. Scott. 
As an additional security, the buttresses in the 
north-east and north-west angles of the tower 
have been strengthened by the removal of the 


belfry staircases, and replacing them with solid | 


masoary. The staircases will, therefore, ascend 
from a different point. 
now in progress consist in the elevation of the 
old belfry floor, so as to disclose the point of 
the moulded arch on the west side of the tower, 
hitherto obseured, and the renovation of the 
mural sculpture which runs round the whole 
interior. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Gardner, of Oxford, builder, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Sheffield, clerk of the works. 
A proposition, says the local Herald, was made 
last year for the entire restoration of the 
church, and the parishioners agreed to be 
responsible for 500/. towards carrying out that 
object, independent of private subscriptions, 
which were estimated at 250/. more. ‘The 
expense of the restoration was estimated at 
3,000/. out of which the chancel would cost 
about 1,0002. 

Ancoats (Manchester).—An endeavour, made 
by a committee of ladies to raise a sum (400/.) 
sufficient for a stained glass east window for St. 
Andrew’s church, has, according to the Man- 
chester Courier, heen very successful. A design 
has been farnished by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The window, which is one 


of the largest in Manchester, consists of two | 


tiers of lights, seven in number, with tracery in 
the head. As all the money for completing the 
design has not yet been subscribed, it is in- 
tended to fill in the tracery, and the upper 
series of lights first. The designs in the tra- 
cery represent the call of St. Andrew, the 
patron saint of the church, and his crucifixion : 
with the monograms of the Saviour,—J. H. 8. 
and A.O. At the sides are represented “ St. 
Michael and all angels,’—seraphim and cheru- 
bim. ‘The compartments of the window contain 
our Saviour and the twelve Apostles with their 
symbols. The upper row of lights is sur- 
mounted with canopies, while the principal 
events of the life of the Saviour are delineated 
progressively, from the triumphal entry into 
erusalem, the consecration at the Supper, the 
announcement of the traitor, the sop being 

iven to Judas, the agony in the garden, the 

trayal by a kiss, and the bearing of the Cross. 
There are also the symbols of the four evan- 
gelists, the types of the offering of Isaac, 
Solomon on his throne, the Resurrection, the 
unbelief of Thomas, the commission to St. Peter, 
the Apostolic mission, the ascent from Bethany, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day 
of Pentecost. ‘These subjects are all arranged 
according to one general design. Canon Rich- 
son ordered the window on the strength of the 


| sat down. 


| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


A prize of 10,000 francs has been offered by 
the Hake de Luynes, a known art-patron, to 

the person who shall diseover the most important 

new process for the improvement of photography, 

especially for a means of fixing sun-pictures 

and making them durable. Artists of all nations 

are invited to compete, and the award will be 

made by the committee of the Photographic 

Society of France, of which M. Luynes is a 

member. 

Cornelius’s composition of the freseoes which 
have to adorn the niche of the high altar of the 
new cathedral of Berlin, will be exhibited at 
Dresden, according to the general wish of the 
art-world there. 

The highest Monument in Europe. — A very 
massive cross has been erected on the summit 
|of the Champ-rousse, one of the mountains 
which surrowad Grenoble. The situation of this 

spot is very commanding and conspicuous, close | 
to glaciers and eternal snow. That such a vista 
has been always appreciated by men, is proved | 
by the fact that a cross stood previously on the 
spot where the new one is now erected. When | 





SCENERY AND THE STAGE. 

The “ Midsummer Nights Dream,” at the 
Princess's Theatre—In selecting the play of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” for his fifth 
great revival, Mr. Kean has not had oppor- 
tunity of adhering to chronological truth and 
costumic propriety with the strictness that 
made the plays of “ Macbeth,” “ Sardana- 


yng “Henry the Eighth,” and “ The Winter’s 


ale,” such popular exponents of those most 
desirable qualites in dramatic representation. 

Amongst the number of those unparalleled 
compositions which have rendered Shakespeare 
the delight of all ages, there is none more filled 
with beautiful poetry, glowimg imagination, and 
playful abandon than this favourite effort of one 
who has so well deserved the title of “ Fancy’s 
child.” 

But whilst the early period of Greek 
history, to which the existenee of the chief 
characters in the play, namely, Theseus and 
Hippolyta, is referred, presents, on the one 
hand, but the rude beginnings of that per- 
fection of architecture which afterwards raised 
Athens to the pinnacle of fame for refinement 
and art; so, on the other hand, do the more 
modern, but most exquisite creations of Oberon 
and Titania, and, later still in period, the under- 
current of mirth that accompanies the play 
throughout, in the inimitable vagaries of Quence, 
Bottom, and their companions, draw us farther 
and farther from the indulgence of revelling in 
the classic. Nevertheless, what opportunity 
there was for architectural display has been 
seized upon; the period of highest excellence 
in Greek art embraeed ; and two scenes of great 
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The other alterations | 


digging for the foundation, Roman coins were | Scoutee Aa untuk of aucsdiiin, snd comune 
discovered. J p eee 
- and research in — of detail and precedent, 
wets ee Me ._. | have been produced. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | ey son of Mgeus, king of Athens, 
Ar an adjourned meeting of the Board, on the aseended the throne B.C. 1235, and laid the 
15th inst. a motion by Mr. Crellin, to the effect | foundation of the future greatness of the 
that the points of outfall originally proposed at | Athenians. He united into one body the twelve 
Barking-ereek and Woolwich-marshes be re- lindependent states into which Cecrops had 
tained, and deodorizing works added there, was | divided Attica, and made Athens the capital of 
lost by the votes of eighteen members to two, on |the new kingdom. He added much to the city, 
an amendment by Mr. Offor, which was “the | and instituted the festival of the Panathensa, 
previous question.” A motion was then brought |in honour of Athena or Minerva, the patron 
forward by Mr. Turner, to the effect that the | coddess of the city. He divided the citizens 
sewage be discharged into the river at Long | into three classes; the Eupatride, or nobles ; 
Reach; and an amendment thereon by Mr. | the Geonori, or husbandmen ; and the Demiurgi, 
Doulton, to the effect that plans be prepared by | or artizans. After an absence from Athens, he 
the engineer for discharging the sewage by two| was dethroned and murdered, through the 
main sewers, one on each side the river, with | treachery of Lyeomedes. Hippolyta, queen of 
outlets at Sea Reach, was lost by the votes of | the Amazons, was conquered by ‘Theseus, and, 
twenty-three to ten against it. The furthercon-| according to some authors, afterwards married 
sideration of Mr. Turner’s motion was then | to him. 
adjourned till Wednesday next. Where anachronisms abound, it is wise to 
Mr. Wilkinson, in the course of the proceed- | adopt a period of the greatest interest in history 
ings, proposed that members of the Board should | that will suit the purpose. The buildings of 
visit Leicester and other places for information | Cecropian Athens were probably rude in con- 
on the subject of deodorizing; and from com-| struction — perhaps of Egyptian type, and 
munications which have been forwarded to us| conveying but the shadowing forth of what 





from Leicester we feel strongly persuaded that 
this ought to be done. 

We are overwhelmed with correspondence in 
which the Board is blamed in no measured terms 


for waste of time with regard to this most im- | 
Simply driving on the Board | 


portant question. 
to action in this particular and all-important 
matter might do mo:e harm than good; but as 
it is most urgent that some efficient course 
should be adopted, and as we are persuaded the 
Board of itself is not competent to settle the 
question, is ttnet desirable (or requisite rather) 
that a committee of engineers and architects, in 
whom the public would place confidence, should 
be at once appointed to advise the Board on the 
course to be adopted ? 





/ COMPETITIONS. 

Deptford Cemetery. —The Burial Board of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford, have chosen the desigus sent in by 
Messrs. Tinkler and Morphew, subject to the approval 
of the Bishop, and their being carried out for the 
stipnlated sum. It may be remembered that these 
gentlemen have recently been appointed architects to 
the Lewisham Burial Board, whose land joins. The 
chapels are connected, and have porches and one bell- 

| tower in the centre. The total quantity of land in 
the two cemeteries is thirty-three acres; and as the 
architects have the whole under their superintendence, 
,it will afford them an opportunity of preserving a 
; unity of design, which we hope will not be lost 
j Sight of. 


lafterwards resulted from study and advanced 
icivilization. The time of Athens’s greatest 
'splendour therefore has been selected, and an 
extra claim established upon the attention and 
interest of the audience. 

The first scene gives a general view of the 
city of Athens, as it might have been in its per- 
fection, and discloses at once the principal build- 
ings that have rendered it the study for all time. 
|The point of view is a terrace adjoming the sup- 
| posed palace of Theseus, and near the actual site 
lof the Lyceum, In the centre is the Acropolis, 
‘and the position whence seen discloses at onee 
‘the Parthenon and the two triple temples of the 

Erectheium and the Propylea. To the left of 
'the Acropolis is the Theatre of Dionysus or 
| Bacchus, wherein the poetry of d’schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides was wont to be recited ; 
and nearer stands the magnificent Corinthian, 
peripteral, decastyle temple of Zeus Olympius, 
called the Olympicius. In the distance is the 
Museium hill, surmounted by a temple. To the 
right, somewhat in the distance, is the Temple 
of Theseus, and streets, temples, porticoes, i 
public buildings of all kinds occupy the un- 
appropriated space, and convey an excellent 
idea of the elassie city. Much labour has evi- 
‘dently been bestowed in this architectural 
| restoration, and with good effect. 
| In the last act are what may be called two 
| architectural scenes. In the first, an interior 
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top of Membery-hiil, which is several hundred | George’s Mixed and Infant Schools,” consist of | Messrs. Sneath, of Boston ; Harrison, Story, 


feet above the level of the sea, is nearly finished, | a school-room, 67 feet long, by 30 tees wide; a 
and will be capable of containing 11,000 hogs- | class-reom, 20 feet long: by 15 feet wide ; each 
heads. This cistern will be kept constantly | having a gallery and open timbered roof ; and 
full, the water being raised by machinery from) two rooms, eaeh 15 feet by 6 feet, to be used 
the bed of the river below. as sub-elass-rooms, and partly for hats, bonnets, 

Weston-super-Mare.—A public meeting of the | &c. There is a. dwelling-house attached. The 





and Jebb, of Bown, aud. by persons residing in 
Tharlby. 

Ipswich-—The work on the new church at 
California has been reswmed. r. Brown, of 
Norwich, arehiteet, has: inspected. the buildin«, 
and coincides with the builder, Mr. Plamstead, 


ratepayers was held at the Town-hall, Weston-| exterior walling stone is from the Kerridge| that the walls were inadequate to support 


super-Mare, on ‘Tuesday in last week, for the | quarries, near Macclesfield, which harmomzes in 

urpose of selecting a design for the new Town-| colour with the Hollington stone dressings. 
ial. A premium of fifteen guineas was offered | Welch green slates have been used for the roof 
for the best plan of the proposed building, to be | covering. Mr. John Evans, of Macclesfield, 
erected at a cost not exceeding 2,000/.; and | has exeeuted the whole of the works (his con- 


twenty plans were sent in. After some dis- | 


cussion @ committee was appointed to consider | 


the plans, and report to another public meeting. | 

Worcester.—At a recent meeting of the Town | 
Council and Board of Health for this city, the | 
town clerk laid before the council three of the | 
contracts for the drainage and water-works, in 
order that the common seal of the body might | 
be attached to them. The surveyor, Mr. Pur- 
chas, estimated the cost of pipes at 5,800/.; the | 
cost of pipe-laying at 2,400/.; of engines and | 
machinery for waterworks at 2,500/.; and the 
sewerage works at 14,706/.; estimating also 
the annual expense of keeping all these in repair | 
at about 330/. The contracts under notice were 
those for pipes, for pipe-laying, and for the 
waterworks, engines, &c. That for the sewerage | 
was not yet signed by the persons who tendered. | 

Tewkesbury.—The Severn improvement is at 
length progressing towards completion, in 
accordance with the original plan of the pro- | 
moters. The works at Seuldabury comprise a. 
lock 120 feet long by 32 feet wide, with which | 








The building is modern im style. 


tract being 1,345/.), under the direction of 
Mr. James Trubshaw, by whom they were 
designed. 

Staveley (Sheffield).—Schools for the educa- 
tion of the children of the workmen of this 
mining distriet have beem erected and opened. 
It contains 
schools for boys-and girls, and a public hall in 
the centre. There is a separate entrance to 
each of the schools by a porch. The size of the 
school-rooms is 60 feet by 22 feet, and 28 feet 


high, and the centre hall is 45 feet by 35 feet, 
and 45 feet high, with painted open roof; there 


is a belfry, and the building is surmounted by a 


spire 76 feet high. The interior is furnished 
with an organ, built by Mr. Holt, of Leeds, for 


200/, and there is a gallery in front of it for the 
accommodation of the choir. There are ante- 
rooms which may be converted into laboratories. 
Several small villas, closely adjoining, are in- 
tended as the residences of some of Mr. Barrow’s 
agents. 


Lincola-—The wet weather of late; says the 


is conuected a pound 165 feet long by 80 feet | Lincolnshire Chronicle, has retarded building 
wide, enclosed by a third pair of gates, so that | operations im Lincoln; but so soon as we have 
the whole distance between the upper and the a change, several houses will be commenced 
lower gates, 235 feet, will be available as one | above the hill, in St. Botolph’s parish, amd in 
lock-chamber, and a steam-tug, with her fleet of | St. Swithin’s. A great drawback to extensive 
vessels, will be locked up at one lift without | building will arise from the scarcity of bricks: 
delay. The weir will be 500 feet in length, and Mr. Ward will require for the militia buildimgs 
of sufficient height to raise the low water at | all he can make; and the new brick-yard on 
Tewkesbury 6 feet above its present level. Both | Crossclitfé-hill cannot sapply more than 200,000 | 


the lock and the weir will be constructed in new | 
channels, excavated for the purpose across the | 
Ham, and thus the present very acute bend in | 
the Severn at the upper lode will be cut off. 
The tenders, twelve in number, for the excava- 
tion of the new river course, were delivered on 
Thursday before last ; and at the meeting of the | 
Board of Works on the following day, the 
tender of Mr. William Tredwell was found to 
be the lowest, and being below the estimate of | 
the engineer, it was accepted. It is intended, | 
says the Worcester Chronicle, that the lock and | 
the weir sha!l be constructed under the more 
immediate charge of the engineer, and therefore 
they will not be executed under contract. In 
addition to the works at Tewkesbury, it is pro- 
oxo to complete the several embankments 

eiween that place and Gloucester, and to 
construct others where experience has proved 
they are required; and thus the whole of 
the navigation of the Severn, under the juris- 
diction of the commission, will be perfected, 
except at the city of Gloucester, where much 
local improvement is required. 

Devonport.—The foundation-stone of the north 
wing of the new barracks was laid on Tuesday 
week, on which occasion the contractor, Mr. 
Roach, entertained a large number of the 
builders of the three towns, and several friends, 
in the mess-room of the old barracks. The 
workmen employed were also regaled in an 
adjoining building. 

Aberystuyth—The erection of the clock- 
tower here is far too slowly carried on. The 
architect, Mr. Owen, has reeently inspected the 
work, and expressed his regret at the slow pro- 
gress made, recommending the employment of 
additional workmen, to secure it against the 
effect of frost and thaw. It is to be hoped, by 
those living in the neighbourhood, that the 
committee will act upon the recommendation. 

Neweastie-under-Lyme.—The opening of the 
new schools in connection with St. George’s 
Church, Newcastle, took place on Tuesday 
before last. The schools stand at the entrance 
to the town from the Liverpool-road. The 
style is Early English, and a semi-ecelesiastical 
character has been given to the edifice, to 
identify it with the church to which it belongs. 
The schools, which are denominated “ St. 





| encaustie tiles by Minton: om it stand the old 


beyond the number required for tie erection of 
kilns and manager’s house. 

The Brooms. — Last week, the foundations 
were commenced of new schools, with class- 
rooms, &e. for 150 boys, together with a| 
master’s residence attached, in connection with 
the Hemam Catholic Chapel at the Brooms. The 
buildings are arranged to allow of future exten 


the intended. roof (a point on which the latter 
amd the arehiteet of the work disagreed), 
aud expressed no surprise at the fall of the east 
gable. Mr. Brown suggested severat alteratious 
which will, it is said, be embodied in a report io 
the committee. 

Bury.—Vhe foundation of St. Peter’s Churcii, 
Bury, was laid on Friday before last by Earl 
Jermyn. The site is on a pieee of growid 
approaching the Suffolk General Hospital. ‘Tlic 
length of the edifice from east to west will be 
96 feet, width of nave 26 feet, with poreh, sur- 
mounted by a tower and spire of modest propor- 
tions, on the south side: the materials are cut 
flint and rubble, with stone dressings; the style 
Karly Decorated. It is caleulated to contain 
450 persons. Upwards of fifty workmen em- 

loyed upon the building were provided, on tlic 
lng of the stone, with asubstantial dinner, 
the builder (Mr: Farrow) oecupying the chair, 
and his foreman (Mir: Jaekaman) the vice-chair. 

Buchingham.—Mr. Chesterman, of Banbury, 
who has contraeted te ereet the new Congrega- 
tional Chapel for the sum of 1,152/. has com- 
meneced operations, and the old chapel and 
premises are now imruins, The new building 
is to be im the Gothie style, and capable of 
accommodating about 700 people. 1 

Faringdon (Berks).—One of thesmall Norman 
windows in the south aisle of the: parish church 
has beew filled with painted glass, as a memorial 
of the late Mrs. Bryan Reynolds, of this town. 

Chieveley ( Berks).—The new chapel at Cur- 
ridge, in this parish, builf by Mrs. Stacpoole 
and Miss Wasey, of Prior’s-court, was opened 
on Sunday week. The building, which, besides 
the chapel and school, combines a residence for 
the master aud mistress, was designed by Mr. 
Teulon, of London, and, under his swperintend- 
enee, was built by Mr. Higgs, of Cold Ash. 
It is of the Karly English style. The chapel 
terminates to the east im an apse, which is 
separated from the rest. of the room by awooden 
sercen, across which a curtain is drawm during 
the week-days, and thus a small ehancel 1s 


sion, to aceommodate the same number of girls. -formed for Sunday use. 


Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, of Neweastle, is: tlie | 
architeet, and Messrs. Gibson and Stewart, of 
the same town, are the contractors. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wooburn.—The church here was re-opened | 
on the 11th ult. after beimg repaired and re- | 
stored. The | tower, arch, and west win- | 
dow were planked up and wnseem: high boxes | 
and pews, im all shapes, sizes, and. positions, 
filled the area of the chureh: a huge pile of 
rough woodwork on the right-hand contained 

ulpit, prayer-desk, and clerk’s ego oe the 
eft a parlour-pew, canopied, block 

the chancel arch ; onddiie floor, pavement, und 
walls were mach dilapidated. At a cost under 
7004. aecording to the Windsor Express, the 
architectural character of the edifice has been 
resuseitated. ‘Phe chaneel floor is laid with 


brasses im York stone. The east window still 
invites re by a better. Nothing has 
as yet been dove to the exterior of the church. 
Thurlby.—The restoration of Thurlby Chureh 
having been it was agaim opened on | 
Tuesday in last week. An unsightly gallery in 
front of the lower arch has been removed, and 
the arch opened, and a portion of it is found to 
belong to the Saxon era. The windows have | 
been newly glazed, and the stone-work replaced 





Sambrook.—The church of St. Luke, Sain- 
brook, was consecrated on the 2nd instant. It 
is designed in the Middle Pointed or Decorated 
style, and consists in plan of a nave, chancel, 
north aisle, vestry, and south pereh. At the 
west end of the nave rises a bold shingled bell- 
cage, standing 40 feet above the: ridge of the 
roof : it has perforated sides, aud terminates in 2 
double-broaehed spire, having gabled spire liglits 
in the lowest part. Thenorth aisle is separated 
from the nave by am ee eee ee 
roofs are all of lofty pitel ti ed, anc 
stained. The pomdl ny fitted up with oak 
benches, and paved with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles. The east window is filled with painted 
glass by Messrs. Gibbs, of London. The pulpit, 
sedilia, and font are worked in Caem stone. ‘Ihe 
nave and aisles are filled with open benches of 
stained deal. The cireular emerson on in 
the west wail has: painted glass ; Lavers, 
of London, and is placed by Admiral Reberts as 
a memorial to his decease on — - 
the churel throughout are ash with loca 
stone. The chure!: contains sittings for 230 per- 
sons. The builders are Messrs. Nevett, of 
Troubri who have also built the parsonage- 
house and sehools; the whole being from the 
designs of Mr. Ferrey, of London, architect. 

Edgbaston (Birmingham). — The Congrega- 
tional chapel was opened on Wednesday in last 
week. The building is of aecommo- 
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where necessary. A portion of the western end dating 1,000 persons. It is built of stone, from 
of the church, used asa receptacle for coals, rab- Tower-hill, Perry Barr, with Bath stone dress- 
bish, &c. has been cleansed and thrown open to ings, and is in the new Geometrical Decorated 
each aisle, the northern part being appropriated | style. The plan comprises tower and spire, nave, 
as a baptistry, and the ancient Norman font placed | transepts, and vestrics. Internally, the nave is 
in it. The chapel, used as a schooi-room, has | lighted by four windows on each side, and at the 
been opened, and again attached to the chancel, | east end’ by a large triangle, ornamented with 
and is now occupied by the organ and choir. |traeery. The internal dimensions are as follow : 
The seats are open, and uniform with the original | Length of nave, 83 feet ; width, 41 feet ; width 
oak seats. The work has been executed by|of transepts, 26 fect ; height to ridge of roof, 
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50 feet. The tower is 84 feet in height, and! promises given, and it is expected that the’ 
consists of three stages. The spire, whieh is| upper portion will be completed this year, if | 


entizely of Bath stoue, and 86 feet in height, is | possible before Christmas. 


divided by bands into three stages, and termi- | 
1 


nates wit 
a Vane. 


i The chapel has been ereeted from the | in week before last. 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. | tect. 


Scarborough.—The chief stone of the Roman 


a finial, surmounted by an arrow for | Catholic church of St. Peter was laid on Friday 
y , 


Mr. Goldie is the arehi- 
The workmen partook of a supper at 


Henry Yeoville, of Birmingham, by Messrs. | Milson’s Castle Hotel, when about. fifty-eight 
Barnsley and Sons, at an expense (exclusive of | sat down. 


the ground, which cost about 1,4004.) of 5,500/. | 
Liverpool —St. Philip’s Church, Hardman-, 
street, has been reopened, and considerable | 


alterations and improvements have been made in 
the interior. A new chancel has been added, in 
which, says the local Journal, is placed an 
extremely rich and elaborate stained-glass win- 
dow, the largest that has been for many years 
fixed in this town. The window is divided into 
three spaces of eight compartments in each 
space, representing the Patriarehal, the Mosaic, 
and the Christian periods: four figures and four 
groups illustrate each era. 
with the emblems of the four Evangelists, the 
Trinity, and the Dove. It has been designed 
and executed by Messrs. Forrest and Bromley, 
of Liverpool. Messrs. William Jones and Co. 
of Liverpool, were the contractors for the joiner’s 
and brick-work. There has also been fixed in 
the church a hot-air apparatus, supplied by Mr. 
William Bennett. 

Oxford.—The restoration of the tower of the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin is drawing 
towards completion. The process of strength- 
ening the tower, by forty-eight screw bolts, has 
been finished under the direction of Mr. Scott. 
As an additional security, the buttresses in the 
north-east and north-west angles of the tower 
have been strengthened by the removal of the 


The traeery is filled | 


belfry staircases, and replacing them with solid | 


masonry. The staircases will, therefore, ascend 
from a different point. The other alterations 
now in progress consist in the elevation of the 
old belfry floor, so as to diselose the point of 
the moulded arch on the west side of the tower, 
hitherto obseured, and the renovation of the 
mural sculpture which runs round the whole 
interior. The work has been executed by Mr. 
Gardner, of Oxford, builder, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Sheffield, clerk of the works. 
A proposition, says the local Herald, was made 
last year for the entire restoration of the 
church, and the parishioners agreed to be 
responsible for 500. towards carrying out that 
object, independent of private subscriptions, 
which were estimated at 250/. more. ‘The 
expense of the restoration was estimated at 
3,0002. out of which the chancel would cost 
about 1,0002. 

Ancoats (Manchester) —An endeavour, made 
by a committee of ladies to raise a sum (400/.) 
sufficient for a stained glass east window for St. 
Andrew’s church, has, according to the Man- 
chester Courier, been very successful. A design 
has been furnished by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The window, which is one 


of the largest in Manchester, consists of two | 


tiers of lights, seven in number, with tracery in 
the head. As all the money for completing the 
design has not yet been subscribed, it is in- 
tended to fill in the tracery, and the upper 
series of lights first. The designs in the tra- 
cery represent the call of St. Andrew, the 
patron saint of the church, and his crucifixion : 
with the monograms of the Saviour,—J. H. 8. 
and A.O. At the sides are represented “ St. 
Michael and all angels,’—seraphim and cheru- 
bim. The compartments of the window contain 
our Saviour and the twelve Apostles with their 
symbols. The upper row of lights is sur- 
mounted with canopies, while the principal 
events of the life of the Saviour are delineated 
eer. from the triumphal entry into 

erusalem, the consecration at the Supper, the 
announcement of the traitor, the sop being 

iven to Judas, the agony in the garden, the 

trayal by a kiss, and the bearing of the Cross. 
There are also the symbols of the four evan- 
gelists, the types of the offering of Isaac, 
Solomon on his throne, the Resurrection, the 
unbelief of Thomas, the commission to St. Peter, 
the Apostolic mission, the ascent from Bethany, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day 
of Pentecost. These subjects are all arranged 
according to one general design. Canon Rich- 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

A prize of 10,000 francs has been offered by 
the Suite de Luynes, a known art-patron, to 
the person who shall discover the most important 
new process for the improvement of photography, 
especially for a means of fixing sun-pictures 
and making them durable. Artists of all nations 
are invited to compete, and the award will be 
made by the committee of the Photographic 
Society of France, of which M. Luynes is a 
member. 

Cornelius’s composition of the freseoes which 
have to adorn the niche of the high altar of the 
\new cathedral of Berlin, will be exhibited at 
Dresden, according to the general wish of the 
art-world there. 

The highest Monument in Europe. — A very 
massive cross has been erected on the summit 
‘of the Champ-rousse, one of the mountains 
which surrowad Grenoble. The situation of this 
spot is very commanding and conspicuous, close 
to glaciers and eternal snow. That such a vista 
has been always appreciated by men, is proved 
by the fact that a cross stood previously on the 
spot where the new one is now erected. 
digging for the foundation, Roman coins were 
discovered, 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

| Ar an adjourned meeting of the Board, on the 
15th inst. a motion by Mr. Crellin, to the effect 
that the points of outfall origimally proposed at 
Barking-ereek and Woolwich-marshes be re- 
tained, and deodorizing works added there, was 
lost by the votes of eighteen members to two, on 
an amendment by Mr. Offor, which was “ the 
previous question.” A motion was then brought 
forward by Mr. Turner, to the effect that the 
sewage be discharged into the river at Long 
Reach; and an amendment thereon by Mr. 


Doulton, to the effect that plans be prepared by | 


the engineer for discharging the sewage by two 
main sewers, one on each side the river, with 
outlets at Sea Reach, was lost by the votes of 


twenty-three to ten against it. The further con- | 


sideration of Mr. Turner's motion was then 
adjourned till Wednesday next. 

Mr. Wilkinson, in the course of the proceed- 
ings, proposed that members of the Board should 
visit Leicester and other places for information 
on the subject of deodorizing; and from com- 
munications which have been forwarded to us 
from Leicester we feel strongly persuaded that 
this ought to be done. 


which the Board is blamed in no measured terms 


for waste of time with regard to this most im- | 
Simply driving on the Board | 


portant question. 
to action in this partieular and all-important 
matter might do more harm than good; but as 
it is most urgent that some efficient course 
should be adopted, and as we are persuaded the 
Board of itself is not competent to settle the 
question, is it not desirable (or requisite rather) 
that a committee of engineers and architects, in 
whom the public would place confidence, should 
be at once appointed to advise the Board on the 
course to be adopted ? 





COMPETITIONS. 

Deptford Cemetery.—The Burial Board of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford, have chosen the designs sent in by 
Messrs. Tinkler and Morphew, subject to the approval 
of the Bishop, and their being carried out for the 
stipulated sum. It may be remembered that these 
gentlemen have recently been appointed architects to 
the Lewisham Burial Board, whose land joins. The 
chapels are connected, and have porches and one bell- 
tower in the centre. The total quantity of land in 


| the two cemeteries is thirty-three acres; and as the 
| architects have the whole under their superinteudence, 


! 


it will afford them an opportunity of preserving a 
unity of design, which we hope will not be lost 


son ordered the window on the strength of the j sight of. 


When | 


We are overwhelmed with correspondence in | 


SCENERY AND THE STAGE. 

The “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at the 
| Princess's Theatre—In selecting the play of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” for his fifth 
great revival, Mr. Kean has not had oppor- 
tunity of adhering to chronological truth and 
costumic propriety with the strictness that 
made the plays of “ Macbeth,” “ Sardana- 

alus,” “Henry the Eighth,” and “ The Winter’s 
Tale,” such popular exponents of those most 
desirable qualities in dramatic representation. 

Amongst the number of those unparalleled 
compositions which have rendered Shakespeare 
the delight of all ages, there is none more filled 
with beautiful poetry, glowing imagination, and 
playful abandon than this favourite effort of one 
who has so well deserved the title of “ Fancy’s 
child.” 

But whilst the early period of Greek 
history, to which the existence of the chief 
characters in the play, namely, Theseus and 
Hippolyta, is referred, presents, on the one 
hand, but the rude beginnings of that per- 
fection of architecture which afterwards raise 
Athens to the pinnacle of fame for refinement 
and art; so, on the other hand, do the more 
modern, but most exquisite creations of Oberon 
and Titania, and, later still in period, the under- 
current of mirth that accompanies the play 
throughout, in the inimitable vagaries of Quzxce, 
Bottom, and their companions, draw us farther 
‘and farther from the indulgence of revelling in 
the classic. Nevertheless, what opportunity 
(there was for architectural display has been 
| seized upon; the period of highest excellence 
'in Greek art embraced ; and two scenes of great 
| beauty in point of exeeution, and correetness 
| and ae in point of detail and precedent, 
| have been produced. 
| Theseus, son of Aigeus, king of Athens, 
|aseended the throne B.C. 1235, and laid the 
\foundation of the future greatness of the 
| Athenians. He united into one body the twelve 
‘independent states into which Cecrops had 
| divided Attica, and made Athens the capital of 
lthe new kingdom. He added much to the city, 
land instituted the festival of the Panathenza, 
lim honour of Athena or Minerva, the patron 
goddess of the city. He divided the citizens 
into three classes; the Eupatride, or nobles ; 
| the Geonori, or husbandmen ; and the Demiurgi, 
|or artizans. After an absence from Athens, he 
|was dethroned and murdered, through the 
‘treachery of Lyeomedes. Hippolyta, queen of 
| the Amazons, was conquered by Theseus, and, 
according to some authors, afterwards married 
| to him. 
| Where anachronisms abound, it is wise to 
| adopt a period of the greatest interest in history 
that will suit the purpose. The buildings of 
|Cecropian Athens were probably rude im con- 
i struction — perhaps of Egyptian type, and 
‘conveying but the shadowing forth of what 
|afterwards resulted from study and advanced 
'ecivilization. The time of Athens’s greatest 
splendour therefore has been selected, and an 
extra claim established upon the attention and 
interest of the audience. 

The first scene gives a general view of the 
‘city of Athens, as it might have been in its per- 
fection, and diseloses at once the principal build- 
ings that have rendered it the study for all time. 
|The point of view is a terrace adjoming the sup- 
| Maes palace of Theseus, and near the actual site 
lof the Lyceum, In the centre is the Acropolis, 
'and the position whence seen discloses at once 
the Parthenon and the two triple temples of the 
| Erectheium and the Propylea. ‘To the left of 
the Acropolis is the Theatre of Dionysus or 
| Bacchus, wherein the poetry of schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides was wont to be recited ; 
and nearer stands the magnificent Corinthian, 
peripteral, decastyle temple of Zeus Olympius, 
called the Olympicius. In the distance is the 
Museium hill, surmounted by a temple. To the 
right, somewhat in the distance, is the Temple 
of Theseus, and streets, temples, porticoes, 
public buildings of all kinds occupy the un- 
appropriated space, and convey an excellent 
ion of the classie city. Much labour has evi- 
dently beem bestowed in this architectural 
restoration, and with good effect. 


In the last act are what may be called two 
In the first, an interior 


| 
| in 
| architect ural scenes. 
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in the palace—in which Theseus and Hippolyta 
listen to the actors—the Corinthian capitals and 
entablature are polychromatised. The last scene, 
discovering Oberon and Titania and their trains, 
shows a vast peristyle in parallel perspective, 
consisting of a Corinthian colonnade upon 
each side, raised upon a lofty podium, en- 
closing an almost te ve flight of steps, which 
conduct to a decastyle portico in the extreme 
distance. The revels of innumerable fairies up 
and down this wide extent conclude the play 
with becoming ¢clat. 

An audience, filling every part of the theatre, 
expressed, by loud plaudits, their unqualified 
approbation of Mr. Kean’s exertions in this | 
revival. Perhaps the touching story of Pyramus 
aud Thisbe, 





« Juvenum pulcherrimus alter, 
Altera, quas Oriens habuit, prelata puellis,” 


was never trayestied by a more comic party ; 
than was led by Harley and F. Mathews on 

Wednesday night. For the rest, the parts are 

ably supported, and in the general getting up of 

the play no expense or care has been spared. 

The pastoral scenery is beautifully painted, and 

was much appreciated. 

Our short notice of this play would be incom- 
olete without a few words upon one who, as 
se as the immortal work of Shakespeare is 
extant, will ever be associated with it in un- 
dying music,—Felix Mendelsohn Bartholdy. 
Born in 1809, this great composer before the 
age of 17, had already written the Overture to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a master- 
piece, which one of the greatest of our English | 
musicians and profoundest of critics upon the | 
art has pronounced to be “ a perfect marvel of | 
the human mind.” The electrical effect pro- 
duced in London by this inspiration of genius, 
seemed to mitigate in some degree the loss to 
the world caused by the death of Beethoven, 
and point to one upon whom his mantle had 
fallen. In 1829 Mendelsohn paid his first visit 
to England, and in a visit to Scotland again | 
illustrated his susceptibility to impressions, and | 
his power of depicting them by music, in his | 
Overture to “ Fingal’s Cave.” 

From this period Mendelsohn rapidly pro- 
gressed in reputation, producing numerous 
works that rank with those of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Spohr, Handel, Haydn, Rossini, and 
others whose works are “ not of a day, but for all 
time.” It was in 1843, whilst in Switzerland, that | 
he completed the music to Shakespeare’s dramatic | 
poem of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and | 
on the 12th of October of that year, the play, | 
with the music, was first performed in the pri- | 
vate theatre of the King of Prussia, at Potsdam. | 
Thus, twenty years after writing the over- 
ture, he elaborated the ideas contained in it, | 
and developed the wondrous fancy of the first | 
thought. The Scherzo in G minor, is one of the | 
most effective orchestral works in that form 
ever written. In the lovely two-part song and | 
chorus, “ Ye spotted Snakes,” in the Notturno, | 
in E major, replete with tenderness and beauty, 
~—in the fanciful agitato —in the magnificent | 
Wedding March, which scarcely has its equal,— | 
and in the brilliant and fairy-like chorus at the | 
end of the play, he completed the grand con- , 
ception of his youthful genius, and, as Benedict | 
observes, “with such ingenuity, that the most | 
difficult critie could discern no artificial joining | 
of the parts, but seeming, in fact, as though the | 
whole had been the offspring of one simultaneous | 
inspiration.” 
preter of this great musician’s works. 














PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT, 
PROJECTIONS. 

At the Clerkenwell Police-court, on Tuesday, the 
30th ult. Mr. William Hollingsworth and Mr. Samuel 
Allard were summoned by Mr. R. L. Sibley, district 
surveyor, for making an addition to the houses Nos. 6 | 
and 10, Pleasant-row, Pentonville, “such additionsbeing 
a projection from a building, and extending beyond the 
general line of fronts in the street, and such projec- 
tion having been made in default of the permission of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having been pre- 
viously received or obtained, agreeably with section 
26 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855.” 

Mr. Cooke, who appeared for Mr. Hollingsworth 
stated that his client’s building was, in reality, an ad- 


| design, is remarkable, 





house had made an addition to his some time back. 
He contended that the New-road was not a street, but 
aturnpike road. Several distinct lines of frontage 
had long existed in the New-road—one of shops and 
one of houses, and there was no regular or general 
line. In this case the fronts had already, to a con- 
siderable extent, been brought out on each side, and 
the intervening space was being filled in by shops, so 
that this could not by any possibility be deemed a 
projection beyond the general line of fronts, and not 
being a projection, no consent on the part of the 
Metropolitan Board was necessary. 

Mr. Sibley stated that the Metropolitan Board had 
refused permission to make the additions. Feeling 
the matter to be an important one, and not wish- 
ing to take upon himself the responsibility, he had 
been desirous of obtaining the directions as to 
what course he should pursue in the matter. The 
whole question at present was, whether these additions 
were in point of fact projections or not beyond the 
general line of fronts in the street; and it had been 
thought desirable, as the simplest mode of proceeding, 
to raise the question before a magistrate, and procure 
his opinion upon it. 

Mr. Corrie, the sitting magistrate, reserved his 
judgment till the following Tuesday, when he said 
that in his opinion the word “street” included 
the New-road; that he did not, on a careful con- 
sideration and examination of clause 26 of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, deem that that clause 
applied in the case of buildings; that it appeared 
to him parts of buildings, architectural decorations, &e. 
were meant to be dealt with under that clause; that 
he considered it most unlikely that the Legislature 
could have contemplated a double jurisdiction, the 
course to be pursued in the case of buildings being 
clearly pointed out and specially provided for under 
the Metropolis Local Management Act ; that in this 
case there was no projection from any building beyond 
the general line of fronts in the street, and his judg- 
ment was therefore in favour of the defendants. 

The cases were accordingly dismissed. 





VENEERING WITH VULCANITE. 

In a recent article of the series lately quoted 
by us from the Mechanics’ Magazine, on the sub- 
ject of Vulcanite, are the following remarks on 
its use in veneering : —“‘ The extraordinary tough- 
ness of the veneers prepared for the covering of | 
furniture, however simple in form or ornate in| 
The exquisite beauty of the | 
slightly-relieved patterus upon some of this veneer | 
ought not solely to weigh in its recommendation, | 





inasmuch as, in the act of rolling or pressing the | 
material into veneer, the process adopted may either | 
involve the most finished and intricate designs, or | 
simply a plain surface. There is an additional feature | 
in this method of rolling or pressing these veneers 

and the material itself: a perfect and indelible polish | 
is simultaneously obtained in those parts where it is | 


Miscellanea. 


Pavine versus Puppies IN Sr. Pancras.— 
Knowing you to be antagonistic to routine and abuse, I 
trespass upon your space in order to call the atten- 
tion of “those in authority” to the neglected 
and disreputable condition of the footways in and 
about St. Pancras-road, whose many /oll-gates 
would at least cause one to look for efficiency in the 
particular complained of. For the last few days of 
damp weather it has been impossible to walk from Old 
St. Pancras Church to the Workhouse without danger 
of breaking bones, or being half submerged in endless 
pools. From the Catacombs by the Church, to the 
Vestry-hall, paving, properly speaking, there is none ; 
and on the opposite side of the way, by the turnpike, 
and quite round the Crescent, it is pristine soil, 
in moist weather speedily rendered into mud. So, 
likewise, from the foot of King’s-road to the end 
thereof, the flags are broken and inefficient. This, 
too, in the immediate neighbourhood of the presiding 
genii’s seat of government! Lux a non lucendo 
may be truly said. I am not of a vengeful disposi- 
tion, but if your echo of my humble complaint reach 
not the ears of the Board of Purposes, of Works, or 
of action in some sort, I sincerely hope that the 
offending party or parties may speedily tumble over 
broken flags, and be precipitated into oozy streams 
of rain-water, that so this unworthy state of things 
may be put an end to.—JUDEx. 

THe Water Suppiy 1n St. Grorce’s, HAano-~ 
VER-SQUARE.—A tract by Dr. Druitt, one of the 
medical officers of health, forming a “‘ Report on the 
quality of the Water used in the In-wards of the 
Parish of St. George, Hanover-square,”’ has been 
printed by order of the vestry. It contains a chemical 
analysis of the waters from many of the sources of 
water supply, such as the Grand Junction, and the 
pumps connected with the surface gravel throughout 
the district. The Grand Junction water is regarded 
as on the whole satisfactory and wholesome at present ; 
but some of the pump-water appears to be much other- 
wise, although in other cases the water from these 
sources is held to be remarkably good. Among 
the worst is the bottom pump in Hanover-square, 
which contains offensive mud, and that in Hertford- 
street, Mayfair, which is too highly charged with 
carbonate of iron even for medicinal purposes. The 
Berkeley-square well is sunk to the chalk or sand, 
under the London clay, and is of a very different 
quality from the surface gravel supply, being much 
softer and more alkaline, and less impregnated with 
organic matter: it is said to be strikingly similar to 
Seltzer water in composition, though much weaker 
and free from effervescence. As a cooling drink, in 
inflammatory tendency of the blood, it is recom- 
mended ; but for tea it tastes soft and flabby ; and, on 
the whole, to most persons, this water is said to be 
not so pleasant and bracing as the more crisp and 
hard waters of the surface gravel. 


ALARM AT MANCHESTER FREE-TRADE Hati.— 





required to give relief to the rest. In a word, finish | During the inaugural ball last week, some alarm was 
is consequent upon the act of making the veneer, and caused by a sharp crack which was heard in the 
the act of pressing or rolling the material into veneer ,S¥pper-room. The room was crowded at the time, 
is the ultimate act of its finish. But what is, per- | @"4, a cry being raised, “The floor is giving way, 

haps, the most surprising fact to those not familiarly there was a rush to the stairs and lobby. The excite- 
acquainted with the nature of the material, is to see ment, however, subsided almost immediately : nothing 
done, or to take themselves a hammer, and strike the further occurred to excite alarm, and the room was 
delicate tracery of the vulcanized surface in right Subseqnently again crowded at different times. It 
earnest, without making the slightest impression upon Was thought and said at the time that the noise was 
it, or effacing its polish in the least. The handles of most probably caused by a slight explosion of gas 
knives, cornices, brackets, and other articles in yul- between the floor of the supper-room and the ceiling 
canite which are electro-plated, may be struck a very Of the assembly-room; but such was not the fact. 
severe blow with the hammer—a blow, indeed, which | The truth, according to the Manchester Guardian, is 
would leave its mark to some depth upon gold in the this :—Between the floor and the ceiling below there 
solid—without the merest perceptible indentation, ate substantial trussed girders, to which were added two 
Furniture veneered with vulcanite may be made to stout iron tie-rods, for additional security. The noise 
assume at once both finish and perfection of character, Which caused the alarm resulted from the stripping of 
with an amount of labour scarcely appreciable. The the threads of the screw from the end of one of the 
facility with which this veueering may be effected Tods, and the flying off of the nut. It is believed to 


Mr. Hatton is a worthy inter- | ypon any kind of woods is perfectly startling. ‘The have been caused jointly by the rod being screwed up 


cabinet-maker has but to steep the veneer for a few  t00 tightly, some defect in the threads, and the motion 
minutes in boiling water, and a sheet of it hecomes as imparted to the floor by the large number of persons 
tractable as moist paper. Thus he may veneer round standing at the tables or moving about. The stability 
and over the sharpest curves and angles, and cover a of the floor was not, however, at all affected, for, 
surface with the ease of the paperhanger.” There despite the long and severe test subsequent to the 
are various specimens of this kind of veneering, we | alarm, nothing was displaced or strained, nor was the 
may add, as well as a great variety of other articles slightest damage of any kind done beyond the starting 
made of vulcanite, in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. of the rod. 

" | Cork Scnoor or Art.—At the last meeting of the 


| 





By the way, is there not a limit to the obtainment | 
of Vulcanite? And is it not time some chemist 
were turning his attention to the possibility of obtain- 
ing (as some time since suggested by us) an artificial 
substitute for the natural caoutchouc by the trans- 
formation of bituminous or resinous and albuminous | 
compounds ? 








River Weaver.—Mr. E. Leader Williams, jun. 
C.E. has been elected engineer to this navigation. 





dition to the house. The owner of the adjoining 


There were 115 candidates for the appointment. 


see 


committee, Sir John Gordon in the chair, it appeared, 
from the report of the managing committee, that the 
number of pupils under instruction for the quarter 
amounted to 592, of whom 450 were pupils of the 
National Schools, and 142 were male and female 


, students of the Central School, and the fees amounted 


to 33/, 8s.—an amount, as regards attendance and 
fees, far exceeding any former year at this season. It 
was resolved that the exhibition should open on the 
22nd, when the mayor was to attend to present the 
| prizes to the students, 


| 
| 
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Lecture oN Laspour at Keswick MECHANICS’ 
Institute.—On Friday evening before last a lecture 
was delivered in the lecture-hall of this institute by 
the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D. M.P. on 
** Labour and Knowledge in connection with the Con- 
dition and Prospects of the Working Classes.” The 
Rev. T. Wilson, B.A. president of the Keswick 
Mechanics’ Institute, presided. The lecturer, in 
course of his address, pointed out the difference be- 
tween properly-regulated labour and drudgery, and 
urged that labour and knowledge in every sphere of 
life should go together. He pleaded for the claims of 
those more generally known as the working classes. 
To give to the working classes a taste for knowledge, 
and a desire to rise in their position by virtue and 
intelligence, was a work worthy of the greatest perse- 
verance ; for as the workman was superior to his 
work, so was the mind superior to matter, and it 
would be found that the human mind could not be 
left in its undeveloped and ignorant state without the 
suffering by society of those penalties which a state of 
ignorance involves. He animadverted on the notion 


entertained by some against a popular increase of | 


knowledge, on the ground that presumption and in- 
fidelity would be fostered by it, and maintained that 
nothing was so presumptuous in itself, or so expen- 
sive and injurious to society, as ignorance. In show- 
ing the conuection between knowledge and labour the 
lecturer pointed out how labour without knowledge 
is misapplied, and how knowledge without its applica- 
tion to labour is fruitless. He next proceeded to 


| Destruction oF THe Terepo Navauis iN! Tae Iron Trape. — The quarterly meetings of 
Docks.—A French naturalist, M. Quatrefages, sug- | the members of the iron trade, in the central districts, 
gests that a weak solution of mercury (corrosive sub- have been held during the past week. The decision 
limate, we presume), thrown into the water, will/|of the preliminary meeting to maintain the prices 
destroy the milt of the teredo, and consequently pre- | which have for some time nominally ruled—namely, 
vent fecundation of the eggs, thus exhausting the} 9/. for bars, 10/. for hoops, and 10/. 10s. for sheets 
molluses in the bud. Professor Owen suggests that | and plates, has been confirmed ; but “these prices,” 
the power of the teredo to bore into wood and stone | says the Staffordshire Advertiser, “so far as the 
depends on muscular friction, the muscular substance | make of most houses in this district are concerned, 
being perpetually renewed while the wood or stone | considerably exceed the rates at which iron of very 
wastes away, of course, without renewal. fair quality has for some time been sold.” Pig iron 
OreNING OF THE Mecuanics’ InxstituTE AT | is considerably lower than at the commencement of 
BasINGsTtoKe.—The winter session of this Institute | the quarter. Fair cinder pig for foundry purposes is 
opened with a lecture by the Earl of Carnarvon, on | quoted by the paper just named, at 3/. 12s. 6d. and 
the history of Hants, in which his lordship regretted | good mine pig from 3/. 15s. to 4/. 2s. 6d. Even the 
the past deficiencies in county histories, and made | Shropshire pigs, which, from their excellent quality, 
| some reflexions on the general attachment of all for | always fetch a high price, are offered at cheaper rates, 
| the native soil and home of their fathers. Some| Ironstone is more plentiful, and also tends down- 
| nations, or governments rather, had endeavoured to | wards, 17s. 6d. being the price of the best qualities of 
tear up ancient land-marks, and even to root out | blue flats. 
native languages ; but it was rather curious, he said, Improved WorKING-cLASS DWELLINGS aT BrIs- 
that wherever the Anglo-Saxon race existed, there a} TOL.—The first building purchased by the Bristol 
| different spirit was to be found. It was the fashion | branch of the Metropolitan Association for the Im- 
of our cousins across the Atlantic to talk sometimes} provement of Dwellings for the People, has been 
as if the old order of things had passed away, and the| opened. It formed the old City School, in Christ- 
new world had really outweighed the balance of the | mas-street, a spacious range of three sides of a quad- 
old. But there was not one American writer of note|rangle. It has been altered on the plans of Messrs. 
who did not show, in almost every page of his writings, | Foster and Wood, and now contains thirty-three 
a yearning for that period when America and England family dwellings, of two or more rooms, each with 
should be one. There was hardly an American who) scullery, water supply, and many other advantages, 
came to this country who did not visit it as his home | which are too often wanting in the poor man’s home. 











aaa Bite 


notice the influence of knowledge on labour amongst | rather than as a foreign land. And even in the names 
our manufacturing population. That powerful agent, | which the rude and unlettered colonists had assigned 
steam (which was exceeded only by the wonders of|to the places of their residences,—such as New 
the electric telegraph), had placed manufacturing in- | Eugland, New Hampshire, New Plymouth, New 
dustry in a new era. The great pyramids of Egypt, | Portsmouth, Canterbury, and a crowd more,—they 
on which were employed 100,000 men for twenty | might see that England, as it were, was receiving a 
years, would, by the aid of our steam agency, have | fresh tribute of allegiance, and the Americans them- 


been erected with comparative facility. 

Away with THE Lonpon To.Lr-Bars. — The 
Morning Chronicle justly exclaims,—‘“ Pikes must 
go! London in A.D. 1856 is a vastly different place 
from that London which witnessed the infancy of toll- 
gates. We are too much occupied now to waste our 
valuable time in one of the forty-six vehicles that are 
always blocked up for ten minutes every time Mrs. 
Brown takes the farnily coach through Notting-hill 
Gate. These gates must be altogetner removed, and 
the roads will, to all intents and purposes, become 
the mere streets which they really are, and nothing 
more.” 


AccIDENTs.—An engineer at the St. Martin’s | 


Baths and Washhouses, Leicester-square, while 
descending, on Monday in last week, into the Artesian 
well, to repair one of the pumps, fell off the rope-seat 


by which he was let down by windlass, and was | 


killed ona stage a few feet from the water. A knot 
in the rope-seat had slipped, and must have been care- 
lessly tied. A stonemason, at Burnely, last week, 
while preparing a scaffolding in Trafalgar-street, fell 
against a wall, 15 feet below where he stood, and died 
in an hour or two afterwards. A bridge just 








. y ' 
erected over the river Perry, at Yeaton, near Bas- | 


church, has fallen, killing one man and injuring 
another. The centres were being knocked out, too 


soon it would appear, by advice of the deceased him- | 


| selves were unconsciously bowing before that same 
| altar which they, in ignorance, worshipped. And if 
| they chose to narrow their thoughts from great 
| nations to home and things around, what man was 
| there then among them who did not seem to dwell 
| with pleasure on the stories he heard in his youth 
| from his father or some earlier generation ? Who had 
| not thought with pleasure that the very same house 
in which he was born and educated, and the very same 
' hearth on which he sat, had witnessed the birth and 
education of former generations, and of all that one 
loved of humanity ;—that in the same church in 
| which he weekly knelt, there his forefathers knelt. 
The meeting was a crowded one, and the proceedings 
formed a sort of wind-up to a conference of the Hants 
and Wilts Adult Educational Society, which had been 
held in the forenoon at Basingstoke. 

THe ARCHITECT OF THE NEW THEATRE AT Mos- 


| cow.—The Emperor Alexander has given the cross | 


of a commander of St. Viadimir to M. Albert Cavos, 
architect of the new theatre at Moscow, and has also 
settled upon him an annuity of 6,000 franes. 

Tue ATLANTIC SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. — The 
| Magnetic Telegraph Company having placed ten sub- 


Only about two-thirds of the capital of 1,000/. is 
subscribed, but a second building is in rapid progress 
in Limekilo-lane, a neighbourhood in which lodgings 
are scarce and dear, and the committee are anxious to 
arrange for a third and fourth in other parts of the 
city, but they need more friends and more funds to 
enable them to prosecute the work. 

YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—The anni- 
versary of this society was celebrated on Thursday 
before last, at York, the Rev. Canon Randolph in the 
chair. A satisfactory report, as regards the opera- 
tious of the society during the past year, was read; 
but, from the discussion which followed, it appeared 
that the society is unable, from limited pecuniary 
means, to extend its usefulness. The society has 
incurred a heavy payment in the item of printing, as 
respected its connection with the United Society, 
whose proceedings were published in a lengthy, 
elaborate, aud costly manner; and it was suggested 
whether it would not be expedient for the society to 
withdraw from the United Society, and print such of 
its own proceedings as were deemed advisable in a 
| more simple form, and at a reasonable rate, whereby 
| the society would have more funds at its disposal for 
, effecting church restorations and other similar works. 
| Tests or Pure Water. — The following prac- 
| tical rules for testing the wholesomeness of the water, 
,says Dr. Marcet, in the Medical Times, will be use- 
| ful. — 1. The water must be perfectly colourless and 
| transparent, leaving no deposit when allowed to stand 
undisturbed.—2. It must be quite devoid of smell. 





terranean gutta percha insulated conductors of over /|—3. When litmus paper is immersed into the water, 
2,000 miles each at the service of the experimenters | the colour of the paper must remain unaltered.—4, 
during the hours of the night of 2nd inst.—Professor | The water when boiled must not become turbid.—-5. 
Morse, from America, who appears to have come over | About half a table-spoonful of the fluid being evapo- 














self, At Ripon, on Sunday before last, the roof of | for the purpose, and Dr. Whitehouse and Mr. Bright | rated to dryness on the spirit-lamp, there must be a 
an occupied house fell in, but without injury to any | experimented with the lines in connection, and, accord- | slight residue left at the bottom of the spoon not 
one: the buildiog is a very old one. ing to Mr. Morse’s report, with perfect success, so as turning black from organie matters.—6. The residue 

SuFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY, STATISTICS, | to establish the complete practicability of telegraphing | obtained by evaporating to dryness a sample of the 

&c.—The quarterly meeting of this society was held | between Europe and America, vid the Atlantic Ocean, | water in a porcelain cup upon the tea-urn, must not 
on Thursday in last week. The company met at | and thus disproving or dispelling Professor Faraday’s become black on the addition of a solution of sulphu- 
Horringer church, where the president, the Rev. Lord | fears of the impracticability of such a mode of com- | retted hydrogen. 
Arthur Hervey, having alluded to the restoration of | munication. Signals were telegraphed from one end Gas.—The sale of shares of the Birkevhead and 
the church a few years since by Mr. A. J. Brooke, | of the 2,000 miles to the other, at the maximum | Claughton Gas Works, at the Clarendon-rooms, 
Mr. Tymms read a paper on its history and archi- | rate of 270 per minute upon the telegraphic register, | Liverpool, on Saturday in last week, induced the 
tecture. The archeologists then proceeded to Rick- | a speed commercially advantageous. A public dinner | attendance, says the Albion, of a large company, 
worth Rectory, the residence of the Rev. Lord Arthur | was given at the Albion Tavern, to Professor Morse, |and, although the whole 600 shares were not sold, 
Hervey, where in the dining-room the exhibition of | on Thursday in last week, in acknowledgment of his | the prices realised upon about one-third of the num- 
antiquities was arranged. Various presents were here | Services in the development of the electric telegraph, ber offered was from 75/. to 78/. per share. The exe- 
announced. The Rev, Henry Creed then read a paper | and likewise with a view of expressing an opinion of | eutors withdrew the remaining lots at 75/. each, 50/. 
on rings, considering them ix their religious, super- | the importance of a submarine communication with paid, but, had they been inclined, they could readily 
stitious, useful, and ornamental purposes. The paper | America. The chair was taken by Mr. W. Fothergill | have sold all at 707. Mr. W. Jackson, M_P. offered 
was illustrated by a large number of examples. The | Cooke, one of the directors of the Electric Telegraph | 4 few general explanations, and Mr. Beloe read a 
president then read a memoir of the House of Hervey, Company. In proposing the health of Professor | statement, showing the nett profits to have increased 
and the company afterwards proceeded tothe mansion ; Morse, the chairman stated his opinion that the | from 4,800/. per annum, in 1847, to 8,900/. in 1856; 
of the marquis, where they were received by Earl system introduced by the Professor was the best, it | and that the income from supplying water to ship- 
Jermyn, M.P. Lord Hervey, and other members of | being the most simple, permanent, and certain. ping, had increased in the same ‘period from 392. per 
the family, and variously entertained. Ickworth, Houses ror WorkKMEN IN Parts.—The Moni- | annum to 400/. Several of the purchasers are com- 
church, the mausoleum of the Hervey family, was | ¢eyy of the 23rd ult. mentioned that grants of money | missioners of Birkenhead: many shares were sold 
next visited ; also Chevington-hall and church, ‘were allowed from the funds of the State for the con- | after the auction, but at full prices. 

“Wat TWoPENCES WILL DO.”—In consequence | struction of lodgings for workmen. These encourage-| New Use ror Lamp-posts.— A speculative gen- 
of a notice appearing in your paper of two lectures I | ments not only apply to buildings entirely new, but | tleman recently proposed to hire the gas-posts and 
lately delivered at Lancing, I have had several appli-| also to the owners of houses who would add one or | lamps, of the town of Chester, from the Watch Com- 
cations for information from different parts of the | more stories to them for the purpose of dividing | mittee, and to give them 1,000/. a-year for their use, 
country. I beg to inform your readers, through you, | them into small apartments. Proprietors may, on! To reimburse himself, he intended to tura the posts 
that I shall be happy to forward copies to any of them | application at the secretary’s office of the Minister of | and lamps into instruments of advertising ; and he 
who will favour me with their address, or should they | the Interior, inform themselves of the conditions on | calculated upon making 25,000/. by it. The Watch 
prefer it, an enclosure of three postage stamps would | which the grants for the last-named operation may be | Committee, however, rejected the oiler, the shop- 
save me from expense. W. Wurre, Jun. obtained. The cost of lodgings has led to a very | keepers being opposed to it, as an arbitrary and vexa- 
45, Upper Bedford-place, Rassell-square. serious state of things in Paris. tious tax upon them. 
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Ventriation.—A simple contrivance for venti- 


’ 
CrystaL Patace tN Winter.—An infloential| Drstruction or Werps in Pavep Pats axp 


lating dwellings, churches, &. has, it is said, been 
invented by Mr. M‘Kinnell, secretary of the Glasgow 
Athenseum : it consists of two tubes, one within the 
other, the inner one with a broad flange on its lower 
end, spreading like the bell of a trumpet, within the 
room. This inner tube opens to the outer air, and is 
meant to allow the escape of the foul or heated air. 
Attached to the outer tube is an arm which passes to 
the outer air; and while the inner tube is causing an 
upward and outward current, the arm leads the exterior 
and pure air into the concentric opening formed between 
the two tubes, where there is a constant downward 
and inward eurrent. The flange mentioned spreads 
the air in a thin film across the ceiling of the apart- 
ment. Acting upon the diseoveries of Dr. Stenhouse, 
the inventor proposes to attach to the supply-tubes of 
his ventilator a thin sieve of erudely broken charcoal, 
through which the atmospheric air will pass in its 
way to the room—the charcoal acting as a deodoriser 
and detergent. 

“Tne Book or THE THAMES.”—Mr.and Mrs. S.C. 
Hall announce a work under this title, to be published 
in the “ Art-Journal.” The river will be described 
from its rise in Trewsbury Mead to its junction with 


shareholder of the Crystal Palace, says the Morning Covrts.—The following method is said to be adopted 
Star, sends us the following :—“ The experience that at the mint in Paris, and elsewhere, with good effect : 
has been gained at the Surrey Gardens, and other 100 lbs. of water, 20 lbs. of quick-lime, and 2 Ibs. of 
similar institutions, clearly proves that winter open- flour of sulphur, are boiled in an iron vessel: the 
ing of the Palace would be a step well patronised by liquor allowed to settle; the clear part drawn. off ; 
the public, and would increase the value of the season and, being more or less diluted, according to cirenm- 
tickets, and become an extra source of profit to the | stances, it is to be used for watering the alleys and 
‘company. To carry ont such a project successfully, ' pavements. The weeds will not reappear for several 
| it would be requisite that the main promenades should ' years. The liquid, however, will be death to the box 
/be well lighted, and that at various points in the or other plants upon the borders of such plots or 
building a series of side courts should be fitted up, at | paths, if it be allowed to reach the roots. 

each of which either theatricals, marionets, vocal and | 
‘instrumental music, poetical illustrations, conjuring, 
ventriloquism, equestrianism, cosmoramas, and pano- | 
_ramas, or dissolving views, might take place, while at | 
other places a series of scientific and popular experi- | 15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
mental lectures might be arranged, so that the taste | GenTLEMEN, — After eight years’ trial of your 
_of all visitors would be gratified. The grounds might Patent Revolving Shutters, erected here, I can safely 
| afterwards be illuminated, and fireworks, baloon’ pronounce them most effectual in their action, and 
_ascents, and other out-door amusements arranged. they have given me the utmost satisfaction. 
| The extra cost of these fétes need not be very great to | I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

the company : no extra attendants would be necessary | Gro. Downer. 
above those required in summer for the flower-shows,} 55, Leadenhall-street, August 7th, 1856. 

















[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
MESSRS. CLARK anp CO. 





railway bars for railway switches and crossings, and | hat department are presented to the public. In 


in rolling taper ends on other bars requiring the same. | 
The inventors mount a pair of rolls, the surface of | 
which are eccentric to their axis; the said surfaces 
passing uniformly from a curve of a minimum to a 
curve of a maximum radius. During the revolution | 
of the rolls, their surfaces gradually approach, and | 
anything rolled between them is consequently tapered. | 
A portion of one or both rolls is cut away, and the 
rail or bar to be tapered, the end of which has been | 


the Metropolitan Spring Exhibition of 1855, 195 


medals were awarded among 991 works, and 186 of | J 


the premiated drawings were selected to form an exhi- 
bition, which was sent wandering through the pro- 
vincial towns of the kingdom.* The subject, however, 
requires an investigation, as, indeed, does the whole 
system of Government superintendence of art and 
science as administered by the Department of Science 
and Art.—Crusty. 


properly heated, is introduced between the rolls when | 
the cut-away portions are opposed to each other. By | 
the revolution of the rolls their curved faces seize the 
rail or bar, and give it a taper figure, which rail or 
bar is returned to the workmen at that side of the 
rolls where it was introduced. An adjustable stop is 


Tenpers ror Writs. — The following tenders 
have been received by the Board of Works for the 
Wandsworth district, for sinking fourteen wells, 
20 feet deep, 7 feet in clear the digging: half-brick 
steining :— 








placed in front of the rolls so as to arrest the rail or | For each well. 








bar at the proper point on its introdaction between | TickMer ......00.srsareaeanepareees £53 11 3 
the rolls. Instead of making both rolls eccentric, one | Deuning sishehiis Said biabaesel bara 39 0 O 
ouly of them may be eccentric, and the other have a Thompson bcienns tits angamimaes 3010 0 
cylindrical figure. The top roll may be raised and Speller nek dddedsenbatatinn theese tbh 27 0 0 
lowered by means of serews acting on the bearings or | Bailey silettinnindnieindiiiis a baitnenen emit 26 0 0 
journals in which the roll works. In tapering rail- UTR in <cktersen endo eknaiatin 1815 0 
way bars to make switches, the inventors subject both | Labour digging only 
ends of the same to the action of the rolls, thereby ERR RRM re: ; yD 
tapering it at both ends: by then dividing the bar into A cae oslantasneeienenataah ona’ § 710 0 
equal parts, two switches are made therefrom. | tna ae — > een 





&e. as the Palace need not be opened until noon on 
the German Ocean at the Nore—a distance approach- | each day. The cost of the various performers Fea a 
ing 300 miles, navigable nearly to its source. Among lecturers may easily be ascertained, and supposing | 
the subjects illustrated will be the picturesque river | 20,000 lights to be required for five hours, and that | 
scenery, ancient ruins and remains of antiquity, | the gas could be obtained at the usual price of 5s. 
baronial residences, historic sites, places associated | per 1,000 feet, the cost of lighting would amount to | 
with memories of great men, bridges and locks, the | only 125/. per night. The Palace might be opened 
botanical productions, the fish, the insects, peculiar | for these fates at five o’clock, and close at ten or 
to the Thames and its banks ; and the barges and boats. | eleven o’clock, trains on the railways arranged both to 
— “pees ned veg mph pees a | the City and West End, “en — venpbivas: aca n 
wi confined to Mr. W. 5. Coleman; while for! building would become the chief place of amusemen 
matters antiquarian they confide in Mr. F. W. Fair-! jn the adie?” Were the Crystal Palace to re- 
_ whose drawings i — =e vb be of | quire gas, the company could supply themselves with 
great importance to the work. e work will appeal | it, by the erection of an apparatus for the purpose, at 
to a large and varied class of readers. _ | probably one-half of 125/. per night. By means of 
Ren war = OF A Poe ne He od fo ae: | gas, very novel and brilliant effects might - brought 
stated,” says the Union, “ that Baron James oths- | ec. The suggested arrange- 
child is at present much in the same predieament as | seo es ee. me add, aul an be made 
a — oe eden circa Bg = available for evening entertainments a o ee 
ne SCRE, Wades Nears m the way of! year round, thus contributing a new class of fre- 
an improvement the king was making at Sans-Souci, ae seni namely, those deuty and eontinuously 
to give up his property for love or money. The baron, | engaged all day in business, who would be glad of 
ing Soe git tety, a taggaions orate a: eda | eee al ae neeaeamaiee 
y; - | evening, xin eir care-w 
sur-Seine, and which is most inconveniently wedged | caste ceditt cdaattoneah and instruction. 
in between his own domains. The land is hardly Antiquities FROM Kerten.—Some spoils from 
slaty -aigal oe DUNNO -taecnn: 40 A00REP en eee aie 
’ eC > , 3 , | i int t. e Hampshire Telegra 
francs for it without success. ‘The old lady, not con- | seegae Ther are the full-sized ‘om, in mas este 
tent ee er _ brought “4 — ree “a a lion and lioness; and althongh the hand of Old | 
prevent his breaking up @ road which he has brought | Time has told upon them, they still possess in their 
from the commune, and which ents his private park | outlines proofs of the skill with which they were 
in two. She insists upon its being preserved, a8 a’ sculptured. There is nothing to the uninitiated eye 
necemary commmmanetion with her own Property. —_|in the way of inscription to indicate their date or 
ses usneng ~~ at cern hi — Fae place of sculpture, but those who have some know- 
soc BM D We . rome “ " wry P “sa of | ledge of such matters attribute a the awe nod 
ch Mr. D. Wyatt has in the Crys alace, is | ¢h ient kings of Pontus, of whose realms t 
most dreadfully neglected, the churchyard is in a orcs a mtn’ lity they date from the | 
—— ve pore requires aera seta to! time of that celebrated monarch Mithridates, sur- | 
ideous gallery pulled down, open seats in | , t thi : 
deal box ees some stained sien ihenntiten Laenedheny ee oe ts tn ved sorts 
the: geincn has MGOO. a qenr.send-terctheid A601; |On ae carat an ent anecuken eaatie-amites 
ra P nas Lo, 7 A , abou *| on these relics of an age long since gone by without 
© vestoration might Se maiie : as much was done a | deep feelings and reflections being excited. They are 
pico ago by a society. —C. DE VERE. | destined for the British Museum, and will no doubt 
OLLING Ratiway Swircnes. — Messrs. David | attract much attention from antiquaries.” 
and William Brown, of Smethwick, have specified their Tue DEPARTMENT OF ART.—Your correspondent, 
patent for improvements in rolling railway switches | ©. 1]. W. who writes upon the subject of the prize 
from railway bars, and in rolling taper ends on other | medals of the Department of Science and Art, has 
me ber re. the aie Bed invention consists of fallen into a slight error, caused, doubtless, by the 
€ following methods of giving a taper figure to| obscure manner in which the returns and tables of 





TENDERS 

For warehouse and premises, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, 
for Messrs, Shaw and Son. Mr. T. H. Donaldson, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 


Wm. Cubitt and Co. ......... rane? £2,900 0 0 
SII Sieaititdnass4sccehunssvascaneels 2,864 0 0 

SIND soinpisliiinnicadncens 2,849 0 0 
TO siseniennipapinlsapennigizeeppeneinied 2,787 0 @ 
(SRA Ra re ae 2,699 0 0 
II <i cise canis teen Sanoigace aanaecloe 2,640 0 0 
G. Mansfield and Son............... 2,640 0 0 
| eee 2,477 0 0 


For building a warehouse for Mr. Horn, Hounsditch. 
Messrs. Tress and Chambers, architects. 





Co, eT ST ee £1,369 0 0 
SEINE, | inci ccahesscocergeunvion 1,355 0 0 
Ring and Stanger.............s00000: 1,342 0 0 
k 00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 








For the extension of weaving-sheds and enlargement of 
shopping, at Worcester-cross, Kidderminster. Messrs. 
Bi e and Lovatt, architects :— 


Elliott, Wolverhampton............ £1,405 0 0 
Smith, Stourbridge ................66 1,390 0 0 
Ankrett, Kidderminster (ac- 

CURIOS andisnbiscoidnnsesstienae sand 1,250 0 0 
Walker, Evesham ...............06 1,233 0 O 
Burkitt, Wolverhampton ......... 1,157 0 0 
Edmunds & Son, Kidderminster -1,119 0 0 





For the erection of a new Congregational Church, at 


| Sedgley, Staffordshire. Samearchitects. The carriage of 


materials given :— 


Elliott, Wolverhampton............ £1,638 0 0 
Neleon, Dudlley............ccccesssess 1,546 0 0 
Peacock, Sedgley...........s0ese+s0s 1,546 0 0 
Cox and Sons, Tipton.............. 457 0 0 
T. and G. Lilley, Ashby-de-la- 

SOU cticeonchiancnlenEakandidadmeand 1,428 0 0 
Blackham, Sedgley .................. 145 0 0 
Burkitt, Wolverhampton (ac- 

UNO) © csscicahicpeaadesciaapbicasiess 1,331 0 0 





For rebuilding 17 and 18, Cornhill. Mr. John Barnett, 
architect, Quantities prepured by Mr. Richard Roberts :— 


Bath Stone. Portland Cement- 






Carter ....000. £10,477 10 0 ...... £9,023 0 0 
Bowley........... 30,380 10° ©  seceee 8,916 0 0 
Messrs. Lawrence...... 9,420 0 0 ...... 8,100 0 0 
Hayward and Nixon S500 0 -O ccnei 8,420 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons... 9,082 0 0 core 7,887 0 0 

BY cerereregrnrrenernnns B.007 “0 . 0 naneoe 7,643 0 0 
Wilson’........... on ea 7,529 0 0 
Lueas, Brothers 3700 °:O @ ons 7,731 0 0 
SINOE saxcniernninas GOT @.D. canes 7,961 0 0 
_ geet Pate 6,462 DO 0 ccacee 7,317 0 0 


For schools (Whitechapel Charities), Leman-street, 
a Mr. Beck, architect. Quantities sup- 
P — 

Extra eost of 

Granite Plinth. 

Smith and Co....... 
EE deweaainseat 

Ashby and Son 

J. Willson....... 





Hill (accepted) , 
Browne and Co. ............00 3,395 
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For alterations and additions at Windlesham Hall, 
Surrey, for Mr. Ashton. Mr. T. C, Clarke, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 


ouse. Conservatory, &c. 
Lawrence and Sons ......... B14 0 0 cus £123 0 0 
Woodroffe (Reading) ...... andi de, = . aD? 
Mills and 8o0n (Egham) ... 78715 4 ...... 76 0 0 


Oades and Son (Egham)... 749 0 0 ww. 59 0 0 
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